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TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ABBEVILLE, IN FRANCE. 


(With an Engraving.) 


Tue two French provinces of Normandy and Brittany, but more especially 
Normandy, have long received every kind of illustration from the learning 
and industry of the antiquary, aided by the skill of the engraver. Almost 
every village and hamlet has been visited in turn by the Cotmans, Turners, 
and Dibdins, who have made the English reader acquainted with almost 
every remaining relic of the olden time. It is matter of regret that little 
in this way has yet been done for the ancient province of Picardy. Yet 
to Englishmen it possesses much interest : there is scarcely a town, or spot 
of ground, which has not been the scene of some interesting historical event. 
Yet, notwithstanding the number of our travellers who daily pass through 
the province, on their route from Calais to Paris, few are found. willing 
to loiter even for the shortest period on the road. It is true, that Picardy 
possesses but few such splendid ecclesiastical edifices as are to be found in 
Normandy ; and would probably require even more than the bibliogra- 
phical sagacity of a Dr. Dibdin, to discover, amongst the best of its libra- 
ries, any thing in the shape of an editio princeps; and from the general 
want of bold landscape, there is not much to attract the picturesque tra- 
veller : but surely, with something akin to the feelings with which most of 
our continental tourists visit the plains of Waterloo, they might turn aside 
to view the village of Crecy, celebrated for the victory of Edward III. and 
his renowned son the Black Prince, in 1346; or, to the small town of 
Ardres, where the meeting between Henry VIII. and Francis I. took place, 
and, from the magnificence there displayed, derived its name of the Champ 
du Drap d’Or; or the little town of St. Valery, situated at the mouth of 
the Somme, from whence William of Normandy sailed to the conquest of 
England. Agincourt is also but a short distance out of the province. 

Various Roman antiquities have at different times been discovered 
here—there are also circles, and other monuments of the kind which we 
call Druidical. 

In the modern division of France into departments, Picardy forms 
part of the two departments of the Pas de Calais, and the Somme. It is 
a most fruitful province, producing corn and hemp, with much pasturage, 
but totally destitute of the vine, and with but little woodland. Its chief 
city is Amiens, an episcopal see, whose cathedral is a fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture ; and the other principal towns are Abbeville,—Bou- 
logne— Calais, — Ham (in whose castle are immured the ministers of 
Charles X.) Montreuil—Peronne—Montdidier, &c. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ABBEVILLE, IN FRANCE. 


The general aspect of the country, from Calais to Paris, is its openness, 
and the scarcity of towns, villages, and inhabitants: single cottages are 
rarely seen. 

Abbeville is situated on the river Somme, which divides itself here, at 
about four leagues from its mouth, into various branches, passing through 
and around the town. It derives its name from ‘ Abbavilla, or Abbatis- 
villa, being the country residence of the Abbots of Centula, or St. Riquier, 
at about two leagues distance ; a castle was afterwards built upon the site, 
and a priory dependent on the abbey; but Hugues Capet being desirous 
of fortifying it, took it from the community of St. Riquier, of whom he 
had been the secular abbot, and gave it to his son-in-law, Hugues; whose 
son, Enguerrand, after killing in battle the Count of Boulogne, married his 
widow, and assumed the title of Count of Ponthieu, which remained to 
his descendants. From this period the town continued to increase in 
importance. Its principal churches are St. Wulfran, St. George, and 
St. Paul, only two of which were spared by the frenzy of the revolution. 

In 1205, the relics of St. Wulfran, Bishop of Sens, were removed hither, 
the abbey of St. Vandrille in Normandy. 

Abbeville is in the diocese of Amiens. Its houses are generally built of 
brick, many of them of wood; but there are several fine old buildings, 
especially the fine gothic church of St. Wulfran, its western front is 
decorated with colossal statues, and its gothic towers are striking features 
in any view of the city. 

The tide rises here six feet: vessels at 150 tons burden can reach the town; 
from which commercial advantage, it derives much of its importance. Its 
population, according to Sanson, amounted, in 1636, to as many as from 
35 to 40,000 inhabitants: it now, however, contains not more than 
20,000. 

But a few years before the bursting forth of the revolution, this city was 


the scene of one of those deeds of bigotry and fanaticism, which were so , 


fearfully visited upon the clergy in after years, and which brought down 
the odium of the French nation on the whole body of the priesthood. 

The Chevalier La Barre, whose age was under twenty, in company with 
other young men, as imprudent as himself, returning to their homes late at 
night, offered some indignity to an old wooden image of the Virgin, which 
stood on the bridge. He was said to have wounded it on the shoulder, 
when in a state of intoxication. Although the wound in the image was 
slight, the Virgin was supposed to be mortally offended; many prayers and 
processions were made to expiate the offence, but nothing, it was supposed, 
could avert the vengeance of Heaven, but the death of the Chevalier La 
Barre. A criminal process was carried on, and a sentence obtained against 
him. He was condemned to have his right hand amputated, his tongue 
torn from its roots, and then to be beheaded: the more barbarous parts of 
his sentence were remitted, in consideration of his family ; but the remain- 
ing part, to the eternal disgrace of those professing the christian religion, 
was enforced, and the unhappy youth was beheaded. Another of the 
delinquents, who was of noble family, was so fortunate as to escape, and 
join the army of Frederic of Prussia. He was, however, outlawed, and his 
estates confiscated. This young man happened to be interested in the 
friendship of Voltaire, who had considerable influence with Frederic: and 
his case formed the subject of many of those entertaining letters which 
passed between the soldier and the philosopher. The result of the inter- 
ference of the latter was the pardon, and subsequent restoration and pro- 
motion, of the delinquent. 
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Ir is certainly not a little to the credit of 
this country, that all those great measures, 
which have already been adopted for the 
extinction of the Slave-trade,’ for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of slaves, and 
finally for their emancipation, have ema- 
nated from British justice and humanity. 
This is the more satisfactory when we con- 
sider that the maintenance of slavery, enor- 
mous as is the guilt which it involves, does 
not shew so monstrous an instance of 
inconsistency and insensibility in us as in 
the Americans. Slavery exists at a distance 
from the observation of the English go- 
vernment, Its atrocities do not strike our 
notice, or offend our sensibilities, and 
even the recital of them does not affect us 
so powerfully as it might, because we feel 
it necessary, in some instance, to allow for 
exaggeration, owing to excited feeling and 
party spirit. The antiquity of the system, 
and its having long received the sanction of 
our legislature, naturally occasions some 
degree of tardiness in bringing it to the test 
of a strict and impartial examination. 
None of these mitigating circumstances can 
be pleaded, to palliate the guilt and incon- 
sistency of American slavery. Its horrors 
are exhibited within their borders, and 
Their legislature cannot 


before their eyes. 
surely plead partial information or conflict- 


ing evidence. Their institutions have been 
formed by and for themselves, and none of 
them have been imposed by the ‘wisdom of 
their ancestors,’ or received in a consolidated 
and inseparable mass of mingled good and 
evil. Above all, their enthusiasm for political 
and civil liberty ; and their loud professions 
upon this point, have arrested the notice, 
and raised the expectations, of all other 
states. The first and great article of their 
constitution affirms, in the most compre- 
hensive terms, the doctrine of universal 
equality. And yet, in the face of all this, 
slavery obtains in America, not only to a 
greater extent, but also in a more revolting 
form, than even in our own colonies. 

It is but recently that the British public 
have been brought acquainted with 'the true 
character of American slavery. In some 
recent publications, however, the horrible 
details of the system have been made 
known, ‘and more particularly in Stuart’s 
*Three Years in North America,’ a work 
of acknowledged accuracy and high respect- 
ability, It appears that slavery in the 
United States is confined to the districts 
below thirty-six degrees of north latitude ; 
but the number of slaves below this limit, 
exceedis two millions, In some places, (as 
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South Carolina for example,) education is 
prohibited by law, and a free person of 
colour cannot enter the territory. Slave- 
evidence is wholly inadmissible, except 
against each other. Trial by jury, even in 
capital cases, is denied : and, as the neces- 
sary consequence of such a system, the 
most barbarous usage is the rule, and kind- 
ness the rare exception. Cruelty, starva- 
tion, separation of families, and all the 
crimes in that black catalogue of oppres- 
sion, with which we are at length familiar, 
prevail, with this peculiar and monstrous 
aggravation, that the slave cannot be made 
free! Such is the well-founded jealousy 
entertained of the very first step towards 
emancipation, that even the reluctant and 
conscientious slave-possessor, is restrained 
by law from divesting himself of his ini- 
quitous property. 

The condition of the free people of co- 
lour in America, whose number exceeds 
300,000, is only in a slight degree ad- 
vanced. Their acquired privileges are but 
scanty and unsubstantial ; their degradation 
is intolerable ; their gradual banishment 
from the States is generally considered a 
maxim of national policy. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the internal slave- 
trade is carried on with all its most dis- 
gusting and loathsome incidents—husbands 
and wives, mothers and children, are pub- 
licly exposed to auction, and handled and 
examined like cattle, and then separated 
for ever with as little compunction as sheep 
or oxen in our markets. 

Charleston, says Mr. Stuart, has long 
been celebrated for the severity of its laws 
against the blacks, and the mildness of its 
punishments towards the whites for mal- 
treating them. Until lately, there were 
about seventy-one crimes for which slaves 
were capitally punished, and for which the 
highest punishment for whites was impri- 
sonment in the penitentiary. 

The publication of these facts has at 
length excited the attention of some portion 
of the Christian public in this country. 
They are resting from their protracted 
labours for the extirpation of slavery in 
our own colonies. They have achieved a 
triumph, in many respects most satisfactory 
and glorious. And now they are giving a 
still further proof of the genuineness of their 
benevolence, by extending it to the miseries 
of other nations. A Society is now about 
to commence its operations, which contem- 
plates no less glorious an object than unr- 
VERSAL EMANCIPATION. It is exceed- 
ingly desirable that the public should be 
aware of the nature and extent of that evil 
against which this Society proposes to 
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direct its energies: we, therefore, think 
that the following statements, contained in 
a published Letter from the pen of the 
Rev. Thomas Roberts, of Bristol, are suffi- 
ciently important to deserve a place here : 


The following account of the importation 
of Slaves into Rio Janeiro at these succeed- 
ing periods is correct :—In the year 1820, 
15,020 slaves — 1821, 24,134 — 1822, 
27,963—1823, 27,349—1824, 29,503,— 
1825, 26,254 — 1826, 33,999 — 1827, 
29,789—1828, 43,555,—and from Jan. 
1st, 1829, to March 25th of the same year, 
a period of only three months, 13,459 
slaves were imported, making, in the short 
period of nine years and a quarter, the tre- 
mendous number of 264,025, and conse- 
quently in the last year and quarter of the 
above periods, upward of fifty - seven 
heated. 

** This dreadful traffic is not in the least 
diminished at the present time. Very 
recently his Majesty’s cruiser, the Nimble, 
captured three large schooners, each con- 
taining upwards of 300 negroes, and after- 
wards totally destroyed two others of a 
similar description, whose cargoes had just 
been previously landed. The slave dealers 
at Cuba have offered a large reward to any 
one who will assassinate the commander of 


the Nimble, and they are fitting out vessels, 
some of them mounting 20 guns each, to 
resist the cruisers employed to destroy the 


slave trade. His Majesty’s Ship Isis has 
just captured a large vessel, with a cargo of 
700 slaves, bound to the Mauritius. The 
failure of the late commercial expedition 
from Liverpool to Africa has arisen in a 
considerable degree from the zeal with 
which the slave trade is carried on by the 
nations of the interior with European 
dealers. Its profits are so great as to ren- 
der the inhabitants of Africa indifferent to 
the productions of their own soil as articles 
of commerce, The nations in the interior 
are constantly at war with each other for 
the sake of obtaining captives for the slave 
trade, and so totally does this engross their 
attention, that the gentlemen, recently form- 
ing the commercial expedition to Africa, 
affirm that it was impossible to draw the 
attention of the natives to any kind of trade 
but to that in human beings. 

“The slave trade is deemed illegal in 
North America; it is nevertheless carried 
on to an immense extent in the Southern 
States. The law is evaded by vessels of 
small size skulking up creeks to land their 
cargoes in the interior, and then, driving 
their victims to a great distance from the 
landing-place, and professing that they are not 


newly imported, but merely sent from one 
distant State to be sold in another. 

“The inhumanity and horror connected 
with this dreadful traffic surpass description. 
It is carried on in vessels unregulated either 
by size or burthen, and in which such 
scenes are constantly produced, that, if de- 
scribed, many persons would hesitate to 
believe the statement. The shrieks, the 
lamentations, the groans, the blows, the 
stripes, the diseases, the suffocations, and 
the wholesale murders perpetrated in these 
slave-ships are not generally known, or I 
am inclined to hope that European go- 
vernments might be induced to roll away 
this reproach from the nations over which 
they preside, 

“This barbarous trade has been the means 
of placing at this time not less than five 
millions of human beings in the most ab- 
ject, wretched, and cruel bondage. There 
are not less than two millions of slaves in 
the Southern States of America ; an equal 
number exists in the Brazils; and, although 
I am unable to state the exact census in the 
islands and territories of foreign European 
Sovereigns, yet, as the large island of Cuba, 
together with Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
Curacoa, St. Eustathius, St. Bartholomew, 
St. Croix, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, and the 
district called Surinam, on the continent of 
South America, are all cultivated by slaves, 
there cannot be less in these places than 
another million, and to which slave-ships 
are constantly conveying and adding their 
cargoes. 

“The existence of the Foreign Slave Trade 
with its effects inflicts deep injury at this 
time on our own colonial possessions, but 
will unquestionably be still more commer- 
cially destructive when slavery in the Bri- 
tish dominions is actually abolished. It 
will then be impossible for our colonists to 
compete with either the Brazilian planter, 
or with him of the Southern States of Ame- 
rica, whose whole cultivation is the result of 
extensive and still increasing slavery. The 
effect of this system has been to increase 
the importation of foreign sugars by 370,548 
cwt., the amount of which in the year 
1828 was only 136,999 cwt., whilst in 
1831, it increased 507,547 cwt. If this 
inhuman traffic is allowed to proceed, our 
shipping interest must likewise be seri- 
ously injured. The extending resources of 
the Brazils, and its increasing commerce by 
the means of slavery, will soon induce the 
inhabitants of that fertile territory to become 
the carriers as well as the cultivators of their 
own produce. 

‘The importance of protecting our own 
colonies when cultivated by free labour, 
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from the injurious effects of the detestable 
slave trade, is apparent, when we remem- 
ber the immense revenue they are capable 
of returning to this country. 

“The year 1829 was a most disadvan- 
tageous season to the West-India colonists, 
and consequently the duties paid from their 
produce were less than in other years, 
nevertheless the sum received by our Go- 
vernment amounted to £7,878,316 sterling. 
This sum does not include that which was 
derived from the Mauritius, nor those paid 
on the lesser articles of produce imported 
from the West Indies; so that even the 
above sum must be very much below the 
total amount of revenue on all produce im- 
ported into this country and Ireland from 
the whole of our Colonies. The revenue 
derived from the Assessed Taxes in 1829, 
amounted to £5,000,000, a sum inferior 
by nearly £3,000,000, to that which was 
yaid as duties on British colonial produce. 

he whole revenue of Great Britain in the 
year ending Jan. 5, 1830, amounted to 
£50,786,882, sterling ; it is, therefore, evi- 
dent, that the duties paid on our colonial 
produce for the same year were nearly 
equal to a sixth part of the whole revenue 
of the United Kingdom, Such is the im- 
portance of our colonies to the crown of 
Great Britain, and which imperiously de- 


mand protection from that abominable 
foreign slave trade which our laws so 
properly prohibit to be carried on from our 
own ports. 

“Slavery in the Brazils presents a most 


direful spectacle. The negroes are em- 
ployed in the mines as well as in the cul- 
tivation of the lands. The greatness of 
their number, and that rapidly increasing 
by constant and large importations from 
Africa, renders the life of a slave of little 
consideration to his owner, so that not even 
the principle of self-interest protects these 
miserable beings. Hence they are to be 
seen in every direction deformed by labour 
—wounded and, maimed by blows—lace- 
rated with stripes even to ulceration—dis- 
eased and emaciated with hunger—and not 
unfrequently expiring by the sides of the 
roads. 

*‘It is indeed lamentable to reflect that 
such a system exists in the world ; but inde- 
scribably disgraceful is it, that this traffic is 
carried on in no small degree by British 
capital, influence, and representation. There 
are English agents at Rio, who are con- 
stantly receiving goods from this country, 
which are re-shipped from thence to 
Africa, and there bartered for slaves, who 
are conveyed back to the Brazils. The 
same may be stated respecting the South- 
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ern States of America, — British subjects 
are not only carrying on the slave trade 
with these ports, but some have recently 
purchased estates there, and which are alto- 
gether worked by slave-labour recruited by 
the slave trade. 

“ For upwards of thirty years I have con- 
tributed my feeble aid to the overthrow of 
slavery in all its forms, as it has and does 
still exist in our own colonies. The pros- 
pect of the speedy and entire removal of 
this re state of society from the 
British dominions is a source of high satis- 
faction to every benevolent mind. But if 
our efforts are not to be continued for the 
total extirpation of it from the world, it is 
evident that we have failed, although by 
the expenditure of twenty millions of 
money, to afford either efficient or exten- 
sive relief to suffering humanity. We have 
only put an end to slavery in the English 
colonies, in which {comparatively speak- 
ing) it has existed in its milder forms, and 
by such an arrangement we have consti- 
tuted the Brazils, the Southern States of 
America, and other foreign ports, its 
exclusive marts, and where it now prevails 
to a degree, and exists in a form, more ter- 
rific than it ever has appeared in the Eng- 
lish colonies. 

“‘T am aware that great obstacles may pre- 
sent themselves, to discourage our attempts 
to destroy the foreign slave trade, and 
the disgusting state of society produced as 
its entire result. It may be thought im- 
—— to interfere with the regulations of 
oreign powers, or the employment of 
British capital under such protection, but 
it should be remembered that this shameful 
traffic is maintained entirely by the direct 
violation of a treaty, formed in 1825, be- 
tween France, Spain, Portugal, the Brazils, 
and England, and by which it was stipu- 
lated that the slave trade was to be for 
ever abolished in four years from the above 
period. Instead of this being fulfilled, the 
Slave Trade has proceeded with the utmost 
vigour, and to the greatest extent ; and it is 
by the neglect of this treaty that our own 
fellow-subjects have been tempted to em- 
bark in this infamous traffic under foreign 
influence, which they dared not to have 
attempted at home. Surely the fulfilment 
of this treaty can be urged with great force, 
and probably with final success. 

“+ Tt is likewise in the power of the British 
Parliament to pass an Act, prohibiting all 
produce, the fruit of slave-labour, from 
entering British ports. Such an Act would 
certainly go very far toward the removal of 
foreign slavery, as well as to afford full 
and efficient protection to our own colo. 
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nies, now about to be cultivated by free 
labour. It must not be forgotten that the 
moral principle of our own country will 
exert itself for the abolition of this dreadful 
trade. Several public meetings have been 
called, and several efficient societies have 
been formed, both in England and Scot- 
land, for the destruction of slavery, in 
whatever part of the world it may exist. 
Other societies, of a similar nature, will 
be soon raised in all parts of the United 
Kingdom for the same benevolent object, 
so that we may safely calculate on the 
mighty co-operation and influence of the 
powerful moral principle of our own coun- 
try in attempting the removal of this evil. 
In proportion as you may view the import- 
ance of this Letter, allow me to request 
your utmost influence in accomplishing its 
design. 

“ The benefit arising from the destruction 
of foreign slavery will be great when it is 
obtained ; not only commercial compe- 
tition will be placed upon an equal and 
just footing, and the importance of eman- 
cipating our own colonies, even with the 
price of twenty millions of money, unde. 
niably evident, but that disgusting altar, on 
whose bloody summit the liberties and lives 
of so many millions of our fellow-creatures 
have been so long sacrificed, will disappear 
for ever. 

“In concluding this Letter, I cannot but 
mention a great defect in the recent Act of 
Parliament for abolishing Slavery in the 
British Colonies. This Act extends east- 
ward to the Cape of Good Hope and to 
the }Mauritius only, whilst St. Helena, the 
Island of Ceylon, and the Continent of 
British India, are not placed under its 
control. Slavery has been partially de- 
stroyed both in St. Helena and Ceylon, 
but it has not totally expired. On the 
Continent of India there are slaves under 
the name of Ryoots; they are very nume- 
rous, and are considered private property. 
Extensive cultivation is carried on by their 
means in the Company’s dominions. Their 
owners let them out for hire to Europeans, 
the men as labourers, and the females chiefly 
for the worst purposes; and so legal is this 
practice deemed, that the owner of these 
slaves can recover the sum for which they 
were hired, in any Hindoo Court of Law. 
This unfortunate clause must have been 
constructed by those who framed the Act 
entirely with the design of protecting sla- 
very as it at present exists in the East 
Indies, or there could not have been any 
reason for so expressly excluding St. Helena 
and British India from its operation. The 
insertion of the clause must be attributed 


entirely to the oversight of those who are 
inimical to slavery in all its forms, and 
whose attention I hope will be speedily 
and successfully directed to its revision.” 

In prosecuting this great and noble de- 
sign, the Society to which we have referred, 
has very properly determined to begin with 
America. Our consanguinity, our commu- 
nity of religious belief and profession, our 
intimate commercial and social relations, 
all point out America as the fittest scene of 
our first exertions. Already has a powerful 
representation been made to the most nu- 
merous and influential body of religious 
professors in the United States, we mean 
the Baptists, from the same denomination 
in this country, and more recently the fol- 
lowing powerful address to Congress has 
been drawn up, and will be presented and 
enforced with a large proportion of the 
influence of the christian and benevolent 
public in England :— 


To the President, Senate, and Represen- 
tatives of the United States, in General 
Congress assembled, and to the People 
of America generally. 


Gentlemen, 


We approach you with those feelings of 
affectionate regard, which our national con- 
sanguinity leads us to cherish; and with 
that sincere respect which we share in com- 
mon with all Europe, for the energy, and 
the determination with which you first con- 
quered, and have since maintained your 
independence. You stand conspicuous on 
the face of the earth, as a people who have 
acquired wealth, and power and glory, 
while yet in the infancy of your existence, 
when other States have toiled for centuries 
to emerge from the ignorance of their fore- 
fathers, and to assert their proper import- 
ance in the common family of mankind. 

That, under the superintendence of an 
Allwise and Almighty God, this distin- 
guished triumph is to be ascribed to your 
innate love of equal laws, and equal liberty, 
is indisputable. Your vast resources, your 
extensive and fertile territories, your com- 
mercial advantages,’ and your characteristic 
industry, have combined to make you 
great; but these are blessings in which 
millions participate with yourselves, who 
vet remain degraded, uncivilized, and 
unknown, 

These privileges, however large, are but 
the instruments, not the source, of your 
magnificent and unparalleled success. You 
started upon principles which are, now, 
universally acknowledged just ; you carried 
them into all the details of Legislation. 
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Personal freedom, and equality of civil 
rights, formed the basis of all your political 
or domestic economy, and unbounded pros- 
perity has been the result. 

Gentlemen, we exult in the reflection, 
that you derived these principles from our 
common ancestors ; and that, by resolute 
and consistent adherence to them, you 
have established in the new world, the 
truth of that high maxim which Great 
Britain has proved to the conviction of the 
old, that no nation can permanently flourish 
whose constitution is not built upon the 
rock of liberty. 

It is not in the spirit of idle compliment 
that we thus introduce ourselves to your 
notice. We address you, not as petition- 
ers, who must propitiate a favourable ear ; 
not as strangers, who would court attention 
by servile adulation, but as your brothers ; 
as descendants from the same stock, and 
children of the same country; our veins 
are filled with the same blood—our prin- 
ciples have been acquired in the same 
school—we have pursued the same path to 
national happiness—we have worshipped 
at the same altars—in language, in descent, 
in political faith, and in Christian profes- 
sion, we are closely, and, we hope, inse- 
parably allied, 

We presume, then, upon this acknow- 
ledged community of character, to ap- 
proach you as mediators between your- 
selves and millions, equally entitled with 
yourselves to full participation in the 
rights and: privileges of citizens. The day 
has at length arrived, when Great Britain 
has avowed, that she recognizes no poli- 
tical distinction of blood or colour; that 
she will acknowledge no natural bar be- 
tween any of her subjects, and that protec. 
tion which she owes to all: she has purged 
herself from that foul stain, which for cen- 
turies had tarnished all her glories, and 
slavery is no longer able to find a resting 
place within the dominion of her crown. 

Gentlemen, we need not inform you of 
the nature of that arduous struggle which 
the enemies of slavery have had to sustain. 
It has been a war almost coeval with your 
independence, between truth and falsehood 
—between humanity and selfishness—be- 
tween the interests of the few, and the wel- 
fare of the many—between the charity of 
Christ, and the ferocity of man—between 
the commandment of God, and the sophis- 
try and the power of Satan, 

Victory in such a conflict, relying only 
on the ordioary motives and feelings of 
mankind, would have been hopeless. So 
long as the abolitionists rested their case 
on the inherent cruelty and injustice of the 
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system, nothing effectual, even in the way 
relief, was accomplished. Yet, that in all 
its incidents, our colonial slavery was both 
cruel and unjust, was admitted ; the inha- 
bitants of the only state in Europe that 
could boast of a free constitution, could 
not do otherwise than concede, that com- 
pulsory servitude stimulated only by whips 
and chains, and imposed as the penalty of 
colour, not of crime, was a monstrous ano- 
maly in the economy of a free people; but 
the oppression was hidden from immediate 
observation; men, not personally mixed up 
with its details, were willing to hope, and 
to believe, that it could not be so bad as 
its enemies represented—while their oppo- 
nents on the other hand, boldly challenged 
their veracity—vindicated their own purity 
and humanity—and menaced the country 
with the destruction of its commerce, and 
the ruin of its subjects, if it presumed to 
lend a favourable ear to the cause of abo- 
lition! Thus men settled down into the 
conviction, that slavery was a necessary 
evil; that it admitted of no cure except by 
gradual amelioration of its harsher inci- 
dents, and by enlarging from time to time 
the scanty privileges of its victims. We 
felt this to be delusion, We were con- 
vinced by the dictates of common sense, 
that a system bad in itself, and founded 
upon cruel principles, could never by any 
human ingenuity be ameliorated into bene- 
ficial operation. We knew, almost by 
intuitive perception, that man, even in his 
immaculate nature, could not safely be 
trusted with an irresponsible power over 
the limits and actions of his fellow-man ; 
and especially, we were told by the voice 
of conscience, that this wicked and unna- 
tural bondage was opposed to the plain 
commands of God, and contradictory to 
the whole spirit and bearing of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Years, however, rolled on, before these 
truths, obvious as they were to sober reflec- 
tion and disinterested observation, were 
confirmed by such evidence as could not 
be resisted, When we spoke of cruelty, it 
was emphatically denied ; when our mis. 
sionaries complained of intolerance or 
oppression, their characters were traduced ; 
their pious labours were thwarted; and 
their persons subjected to persecution and 
insult ; when eye-witnesses of negro suffer- 
ing were prompted by humanity, to dis- 
close the secrets of the prison-house, they 
paid a penalty for their compassion in the 
loss of their colonial occupation, and their 
exclusion from colonial society, on which 
their bread depended. But when the lapse 
of time brought before the public eye the 
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fatal workings of the system on human life, 
when it became apparent from our official 
registers, first introduced for a different 

, that West India mortality would 
depopulate the world in half a century, the 
country, as with one voice, protested against 
being made unwilling accessaries to this 
perpetration of wholesale murder; and, no 
longer deceived by statements, however 
bold, or sophistries however subtle, de- 
manded as a solemn duty to God himself, 
that, at whatever cost, slavery should be 
extinguished. 

Such, Gentlemen, has been the character 
of the colonial controversy with ourselves ; 
but such, in a far minor degree, will be the 
nature of a similar controversy with you : 
You have an advantage which we never 
possessed. The horrors and the iniquities 
of slavery are not brought to your know- 
ledge upon equivocal testimony, or hearsay 
report ; they come under your daily obser. 
vation; they are familiar to your eyes; 
they are established by the evidence of 
your senses, Slavery, in her most abject 
and miserable form, pollutes the very 
paths, where you range in all the pride of 
unbounded freedom. Her wailings mingle 
with your songs of liberty—her fetters clank 
in horrid discord with the chorus of your 
triumphs: the records of your States are 
not less distinguished by their wise provi- 
sions for securing the order and maintain- 
ing the independence of your country, 
than by their ingenious devices to rivet the 
chains and perpetuate the degradation of 
your coloured brethren—Negro education 
is branded as a crime against the state— 
Negro freedom is dreaded as a blasting 
pestilence—the bare suggestion of Negro 
emancipation, is proscribed as treason to 
the sacred cause of American indepen- 
dence ! 

Thus you will enter the conflict through 
which we have passed, with the advantage 
of accurately knowing the ground on which 
it is to be fought. You cannot be misled 
by misrepresentation of facts, or beguiled 
by the falsehoods of self-interest and pre- 
judice. Slavery is known, acknowledged, 
and dreaded by every man among you ; its 
extinction can only be discussed by you on 
abstract principles of moral and religious 
duty, and to those principles you are 
pledged on the side of freedom beyond 
every nation of the world! 

It is on these principles that we found 
our appeal to you on behalf of our Negro 
brethren. On such a subject, and on such 
an occasion, we will not stoop to the dis- 
cussion of questions of commercial or pe- 
cuniary interest: not that we entertain 
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doubts even on this point. Our own colo- 
nies have in their domestic history, fur- 
nished abundant proof of the ruinous ten- 
dency*of the system, Experience has satis- 
factorily established it as a maxim of poli- 
tical economy, that slave -labour is less 
efficient, and far more costly, than the 
labour of the free man—coercion loses its 
stimulus by repetition, while the acquisition 
of property and independence is a never- 
failing incentive to industrious and perse- 
vering exertion.—Hence, almost from the 
date of their establishment, our West India 
colonies have complained of insolvency 
and distress; though their produce has 
been protected by a monopoly, and their 
internal peace maintained by the mother 
country, at a prodigious expense of life 
and money. These facts are too notorious 
to be disputed ; and, now that the contest 
is ended, are acknowledged even by those 
who formerly denied them. 

Nor will we condescend to argue from 
your fears. That your slave population is 
a source of great uneasiness, you acknow- 
ledge from the extraordinary precautions 
which some of your states adopt, to retain 
them in that abject ignorance, which is 
esteemed the best security for submission : 
nor can you but feel that the danger of 
revolt is not likely to be diminished, by the 
emancipation of a million of their brethren, 
in our Transatlantic possessions, The 
rapid progress which our free black fellow- 
subjects, are now likely to make in civi- 
lization and national importance, is not 
likely to conduce to the internal tranquillity 
of neighbouring States, who still consider 
colour as the badge of Slavery. 

No debasement, however brutal, no igno- 
rance, however dark, can long keep back 
from your slaves the knowledge of this 
great reform in the western hemisphere, 
or render them insensible to the compara- 
tive hardship of their lot. In proportion 
rather to the darkness in which they are 
kept, their resistance is likely to be accele- 
rated in time, and rendered desperate and 
ferocious in character. 

But these are not the grounds on which 
we feel it to be becoming, to rest our 
solemn appeal to a great nation, whom we 
invite as brothers to co-operate with us in 
the great work of Negro emancipation. 
We have told you that it was not by such 
comparatively trivial motives, that we were 
ourselves impelled to enter upon the mo- 
mentous question, or eventually induced to 
discharge the debt of justice, setting all 
consequences at defiance. We felt that as 
freemen, we were acting a base, oppressive, 
and inconsistent part, We felt that as 
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Britons, we were degrading our country ; 
we were giving the lie to our ostentatious 
love of liberty; and daily violating the 
principles of that Constitution, of which we 
boasted as a pattern to the world. We felt 
it to be a galling reproach to our national 
character —a loathsome stigma upon our 
national honour. We blushed and were 
ashamed, when the finger of scorn pointed 
to our colonies, and derided our pretensions 
to freedom, and ‘exposed the hypocrisy of 
our humanity : but, more than all, we felt, 
that in the sight of Heaven, and before that 
God who created us, and that Saviour who 
died for us, we were a guilty nation; we 
were daily violating the first commandment 
of the Gospel, and committing with im- 
pious audacity an atrocious and a murder. 
ous crime, The Negro, by nature our 
equal—made, like ourselves, in the image of 
his Creator—blessed with the same intelli- 
gence—impelled by the same passions— 
saved by the same Redeemer—and looking 
forward to the same heaven, and the same 
eternity—was reduced, by our cupidity and 
oppression, to the level of the brute; spoiled 
of his humanity; plundered of his rights ; 
robbed of his earthly and heavenly hopes, 
and hurried to a premature grave, the mi- 
serable victim of our avarice and heedless 
tyranny! We had presumptuously arro- 


gated to ourselves the power of intercept- 
ing the bounty and the mercy of the Al- 


mighty! We had interposed our selfish 
views and fancied interests, between man 
and his salvation! we had secluded him 
from knowledge—we had closed the door 
to his intellectual progress—we had shut 
up every avenue to moral and religious im- 
provement—to maintain him in that igno- 
rance, without which man cannot long be 
held in unnatural bondage to his fellow- 
creature. 

When once our eyes were opened, we 
felt all this ; we perceived the extent of our 
guilt—the infamy of our shame—the con- 
science of our country was awakened, and 
she roused herself with becoming energy : 
amidst all the agitation and tumult of great 
political changes, when all the complicated 
interests of her commerce, her agriculture, 
and her manufactures, appeared involved 
in the important discussions then before the 
legislature, she kept the emancipation of 
the Negro steadily in view, and demanded 
it in a voice that commanded attention, 
amidst all the noise and confusion of party 
warfare ! 

Gentlemen, on the same grounds, and 
impelled by the same motives, we most 
earnestly and most respectfully urge his 
claims upon your attention. We say to 
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you, as we have said to ourselves, the 
Negro is by birth, by natural right, and in 
divine regard, your equal and your brother. 
He is entitled to participate in all your pri- 
vileges ; he is justified in claiming all your 
immunities of equal laws, equal rights, 
equal advantage of education and protec- 
tion. You cannot withhold them, without 
convicting yourselves of injustice—of in- 
consistency—of hypocrisy. Your case 
was ours; every stigma, every reproach 
that has heretofore been heaped upon us, 
attaches equally to yourselves. You exult 
in your independence, while you cherish 
slavery in your bosoms! You boast of 
freedom, while you exact submission from 
a fellow-creature, in its most odious and 
degrading shape! You glory in your rapid 
advance in knowledge and in power, and 
you hermetically seal the door of know- 
ledge to the victim of your power! You 
triumph in your national schools of educa- 
tion, while you deny education to those 
who most require it! You carry your 
principles of equality to republican extent, 
while you observe the exclusion of caste 
with greater rigour than the pagans of Hin- 
dostan! You give to religious liberty reso- 
lute protection, and refuse to millions of 
your fellow-citizens freedom of conscience, 
or unrestricted access to religious worship ! 
You avow your abhorrence of unequal laws 
—you built your liberties on the citizen’s 
right to share in the legislation which 
bound him ; yet you legislate partially for 
a class, and spurn the possibility of that 
class claiming independence ! 

Can this be less criminal or less hypo. 
critical with you, than with ourselves? Or 
will you be less disinterested in the cause of 
freedom, than we have proved ourselves {to 
be? Will you sit quiet under the charge, 
that while you were foremost in asserting, 
and boldest in acquiring your right to inde- 
pendence, you are content to be laggards 
in the race of humanity? Will you not 
repel the imputation, that your love of 
liberty is selfish and hypocritical ? that your 
republican spirit is a cloak for domestic 
oppression ? and your religion bounded by 
the convenience of your purse ? 

We advert not to compensation. We are 
not ourselves of one mind, either as to its 
necessity or its justice; but on this we must 
all agree ; if with our heavy arrear of debt, 
and under the severe pressure of our tax- 
ation, we have submitted without repining 
to this appropriate penalty for our guilt, 
you, in the flood of national prosperity, 
must blush to avow such an obstacle to a 
measure, which is required to clear your 
character from the foulest stain. You will 
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not weigh national honour against your dol- 
lars, or balance infamy against the wealth 
of your exchequer ! 

Finally, Gentlemen, we implore you in 
a Christian and fraternal spirit, to view the 
question in that solemn light which gave it 
its real importance in the eyes of Great 
Britain—not as an issue between man and 
man, but between yourselves and God, 
Do not imagine that we are speaking with 
fanatical enthusiasm, or giving utterance to 
the effusions of bigoted and misguided zeal. 
We declare it to be the sober, and deliberate 
conviction of our countrymen. Such was 
their calm and well-considered judgment 
on the guilt and criminality of the system, 
that on no point of foreign or domestic 
policy did greater unanimity prevail. It 
was condemned from our pulpits, it was 
reprobated from our hustings. It called 
forth the indignation of our popular assem- 
blies. It superseded the interest of our 
elections. Our senate was inundated 
with petitions against slavery, and our 
representatives pledged by their consti- 
tuents to its extinction! Without distinc- 
tion of rank or sex, without reference to 
religious creed or political faith, without 
regard to personal convenience or party 
alliance, all classes came forward, as one 
man, to declare that slavery was a crime 
before God, and must be abolished. 

In the same words and for the same rea- 
son, we declare to you, our brethren and 
natural allies, with the affection springing 
from our consanguinity, and with the 
respect due to the dignity of the alliance, 
but at the same time with the frankness of 
that Christian love which we would extend 
to every nation upon earth, that to uphold 
SLAVERY IS A CRIME BEFORE GoD; and if 
you wish to retain His favour, to propitiate 
His mercy, and to be blessed with His coun- 
tenance and protection, either in your 
national or individual enterprise, you also, 
must forthwith abolish it, and for ever. 

We have the honour to be, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your Affectionate Brothers & Faithful Allies. 


These proceedings, together with that 
prospect of ultimate success which all the 
signs of the time conspire to offer, must be 
most gratifying to every benevolent mind. 
The public-spirited and humane actors in 
this sacred cause, have every thing to en- 
courage and cheer their labours. Their 
efforts for the emancipation of the slaves in 
our own colonies have been crowned with 
signal success. Nor is it only their influ- 
ence on the minds of our legislature, in 
which that success consists; the working of 


the great measure in our colonies, is so feli- 
citous, as al once to vindicate and reward 
their labours. The intelligence continually 
received from the West Indies is of the 
most interesting and delightful character. 
Within three days of the time in which we 
are writing, Mr. Secretary Stanley has ad- 
dressed to the country, through the House 
of Commons, some statements which, as 
coming from the highest authority, must 
have already excited the most heartfelt 
gratitude and joy. 

“With regard tc Demerara,” said Mr. 
Stanley, “‘ he could only say he had a still 
more gratifying announcement to make to 
the house. He had received, on the 13th 
of the present month, two despatches dated 
the 26th and 27th of January ; and 
although two papers, to which the gover- 
nor referred, had by some mistake not 
accompanied the documents, yet the lan- 
guage made use of sufficiently shewed what 
the scope and tendency of those enclosures 
were. He stated, in the first place—‘ I 
cannot shew you, in a more gratifying 
manner, the tranquil state of this colony 
than by submitting to you the returns for 
the last month from the three fiscals and 
the protectors of slaves, the one containing 
all cases of punishment imposed on the 
slaves by the judicial authorities, the other 
all cases of complaint throughout the 
colony,’ comprising 80,000 of a slave po. 
pulation, ‘against their masters. For 
Demerara itself, by some accident, the 
report of the fiscal has not been for- 
warded, but the total punishments awarded 
in the other two districts in the month of 
December,’ (an holiday month, be it recol- 
lected, when some little excitement was 
naturally to be expected,) ‘amount to no 
more than 13,—no one of them being 
of a corporal nature, and varying from one 
to three weeks’ imprisonment. The total 
number of complaints from 80,000 slaves 
against their masters, amounted also to 13; 
while all of them were of the most trivial 
and insignificant nature.’ He had also to 
state, although the returns alluded to could 
not yet be submitted to the house, that the 
governor used these expressions, as to the 
amount of produce, and the diligence of 
the slaves—‘ I beg also to lay before you, 
and draw your attention to returns shewing 
the quantity of colonial produce gathered 
this season, as compared with preceding 
years,’—he (Mr. Stanley) regretted much 
not having the identical documents,— 
‘a considerably increased quantity has 
been made last year, although the season 
has not been by any means peculiarly 
favourable. This increased quantity is 
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solely attributable to the increased good- 
will and diligence of the slaves; and this 
good-will and diligence of the slaves are 
the consequences of the milder treatment 
they now experience, and the cheering 
prospect they have before them.’ He had 
only one other and not the least gratifying 
statement te make, that the Court of Policy 
of Demerara, composed in a great measure, 
as to one moiety at least, of colonial planters 
utterly unconnected by any tie with govern- 
ment, and not very sparing in the course of 
the last few years in venting their feelings 
of disgust at some of their measures, had 
unanimously passed an ordinance, without 
one dissentient voice, abolishing, from the 
ist of March, 1834, the power of the 
masters_to inflict corporal punishment to 
any extent and for any cause whatever ; 
thus by five months anticipating one of the 
principal enactments of the British legis- 
lature,” 

The length to which we have extended 
this article forbids us to make any com- 
ments upon these statements, or to commu- 
nicate to our readers any further informa- 
tion at present. We shall probably resume 
the subject. 

- ~~ 


INFLUENCE OF PIETY ON EDUCATION. 


Havinc in a former article endeavoured 
to demonstrate that education, or the pur- 
suit and the possession of useful knowledge, 
is highly favourable in its influence on 
piety and morals ; we now reverse the sub- 
ject, and shall undertake to shew, that 
devotional feelings, in their turn, strongly 
tend to facilitate the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and to render that knowledge a 
source’ of greater happiness to ourselves, 
and a more efficient instrument of useful- 
ness to others. 

As every object of science reminds us of 
the glorious Being who is the Author of 
Nature and the God of Truth, it is clear 
that all scientific inquiries ought to be pro- 
secuted in a religious spirit, and with a 
constant reference to that Being. In the 
creation of the universe, two grand objects 
were contemplated by the Almighty, 
namely, the manifestation of his own glory, 
and the physical accommodation of his 
creatures, both animal and rational. That 
the former was his principal design is most 
reasonable to believe ; for even in that, he 
had an ultimate reference to the moral 
good, and consequently to the highest hap- 
piness, of his intelligent creatures. For 
piety is founded on that knowledge of the 
divine character, which the contemplation 
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of his works is eminently calculated to 
impart. 

Now, it is evident that the study of phy- 
sical science, that is, of the objects and 
processes of the natural world, together 
with the laws by which they are regulated 
—ought to be conducted with a constant 
reference to this two-fold design of the 
Creator. Our temporal advantage and 
convenience ought assuredly to be attended 
to in our literary pursuits; and all our 
attainments should, if possible, be made 
subservient to these ends. Nevertheless, if 
it be true, that the display of the perfections 
of Deity was the principal object contem- 
plated in creation, then, to observe these 
perfections thus displayed, should be the 
primary object in the study of creation. 
If an acquaintance with Deity be essential 
to that “ fear of God which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” and that divine love 
which is the soul of holiness; to obtain this 
knowledge is the highest duty of man, and 
the noblest reward of mental application. 
By observing the wisdom, power, and 
goodness, as well as the truth and justice, 
of the great Creator and Governor of the 
universe, as illustrated by the history of 
nature and nations, our feelings of admi- 
ration and gratitude cannot fail to be sti- 
mulated and improved. 

Now, we think that this view of the 
matter cannot be reasonably rejected, 
except on the ground of downright athe- 
ism, or of principles equally worthless : 
nevertheless, its practical rejection is a 
yhenomenon everywhere ‘to be met with. 
fn numberless cases, education is syste- 
matical disunited from piety, as from some- 
thing that would contaminate and degrade 
it. Vast numbers of books have been writ- 
ten on subjects connected with physical 
science, with morals, and even with edu- 
cation explicitly, in which scarcely any 
reference is made to the authority and 
agency of the Divine Being. In some 
cases, when religion is permitted to make 
her appearance, the writer seems as if he 
were half ashamed of what he was doing, 
and betrays evident suspicion that he is 
offending the taste of his readers. Now, 
the propensity thus manifested, of disunit- 
ing religion from philosophy, of seeking 
scientific knowledge merely for its own 
sake, or with a view to secular importance, 
and of regarding it in all its bearings except 
that which has on it the character and 
requirements of God, and the spiritual con- 
dition of man, can only ‘be explained on 
the principle of that carnality of mind 
which is enmity ‘against God. No fact 
in man’s moral history bears stronger 
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testimony to the deep degeneracy of his 
nature. 

Philosophy without religion is a perfect 
anomaly. The disciple of such a pbilo- 
sophy isa monster. Ifa person of ordi- 
nary taste and judgment were shewn a 
picture ora statue of exquisite workman. 
ship, his very first remark would be, Who 
is the author of it? and his expressions of 
admiration would, at least, be egually 
divided betwixt the beauty of the perform- 
ance and the genius of the artist. The 
profane philosopher, however, exhibits a 
strange and singular destitution of this very 
natural feeling of interest and admiration 
relative to the author of any grand execu- 
tion. His feelings are indeed like those of 
other men, so far as second causes and 
subordinate agents are concerned ; but be- 
yond these, he disdains to pursue his inves- 
tigation. Though with every rational and 
natural motive to trace and admire the 
Almighty in his works, yet the intolerable 
enmity of his heart towards God renders 
all knowledge of him hateful and grievous. 
“The wicked, through the pride of his 
countenance, will not seek after God : God 
is not in all his thoughts; his ways are 
always grievous.” With what astonish- 


ment and indignation, we may well sup- 


pose, must angels behold a race of beings 
like this! Placed, as they are, in a world 
abounding with displays of Almighty 
power and wisdom ; surrounded with the 
wonderful works of God, and endued both 
with the capacity and the desire to inves- 
tigate these works. To see them ardentiy 
engaged in exploring the great system of 
nature, acute in tracing effects to their 
causes, and enthusiastic in their admira- 
tion of the beauty, the grandeur, the utility, 
and the variety of its parts, and the perfect 
proportion and harmony which subsists 
among them, and unites them into one 
stupendous whole ; and yet never, or rarely 
lifting their minds to the contemplation of 
the glorious Intelligence, by whom these 
vast and complicated operations are per- 
formed, and utterly unmindful of those dis- 
plays of infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, so eminently conspicuous in the world 
around them! How, they would ask, can 
that astronomer survey the planetary system, 
and not be struck with the omnipotence 
which wields, and the skill that guides, those 
mighty orbs! How can the naturalist ex- 
amine the structure, the instincts, and the 
habits of animals, and observe the strik- 
ing adaptation of the same to their seve- 
ral circumstances and uses, and not be 
overpowered with that ‘meridian evidence’ 
of the existence and providence of God, 


‘which puts all doubts to flight!’ By what 
unaccountable fatuity, they may again ask, 
do those beings terminate all their inquiries 
in second causes, and never permit their 
thoughts to ascend to the great Fimst Cause 
of all things, the Source of all beings, Him- 
self the perfection of beings, and the know- 
ledge of whom is the noblest and the most 
necessary of all sciences! In this manner 
may we imagine the spotless intelligences 
above, expressing their astonishment at the 
greatest of mysteries, and the greatest of 
absurdities, connected with human charac- 
ter; namely, the possession, and the ardent 
pursuit of learning, in the complete absence 
of pious feeling ! 

That piety must, in every respect, be 
favourable in its bearing on learning, might 
be inferred from the natural connexion sub- 
sisting between them. This point we shall 
now attempt more particularly to illustrate. 
And, 

First. Piety often contributes solely, or 
materially, to the production of a taste for 
learning. A concern for salvation always 
awakens reflection and inquiry; it brings 
into action the reasoning and imaginative 
powers of the mind, and by this means 
introduces the individual into the intellec- 
tual world. And from the’ habit of think- 
ing thus acquired, and the glimmering of 
truth thus let into the mind, many are in- 
duced to contemn the exercise of a power, 
and the pursuit of a pleasure, equally new. 
Besides, when a person becomes religious, 
he is cut off from vain and corrupting 
amusements, and the vacuum thus occa- 
sioned, he naturally seeks to fill up by lite- 
rary pursuits: and to his sobered habits, 
such pursuits answer even the purposes of 
amusement quite as effectually as the most 
popular sports ever accomplished those 
purposes before. Moreover, the improve- 
ment of his mind by the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge, he now discovers to be a 
duty which God requires of him, not only 
for the sake of his own spiritual advantage, 
but as a qualification for public usefulness. 


Second. Piety directs in the pursuit of 


learning ; or, in other words, it is the safest 
guide in the selection of studies. This may 
not be so important a matter, where a judi- 
cious adviser is accessible; but in num- 
berless instances there is a complete default 
of this advantage. And where religious 
principle is absent also, there is little pros- 
pect of a judicious course of study being 
adopted :; the individual will then be left to 
the mercy of chance, or humour, of idle curi- 
osity, licentious passion, or infidel profane- 
ness ; or, at best, he will be guided by motives 
wholly secular and grovelling. It is under 
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the influence of such incentives as these, 
that so many consume their time, corrupt 
their hearts, and abuse their literary taste 
by devoting themselves to news and ro- 
mance, to idle speculation or petulant con- 
troversy. Or if they seriously set about the 
study of some important science, perhaps it 
is one, the study of which is unsuitable to 
their genius or opportunities, and the appli- 
cation of which belongs to a condition very 
different from their own. Now, we affirm, 
that religious principle, although it may not 
supersede the counsel of friends, or suggest 
all the minutie of what is proper in the 
direction of study, yet it will generally pre- 
serve a person from the errors here enume- 
rated. True piety is invariably accompa- 
nied by a considerable share of prudence 
or practical wisdom in ordinary aflairs ; for 
it raises a man above the influence of pas- 
sion and caprice, and it puts the govern- 
ment of the conduct in common matters 
into the hand of common sense; and rarely 
does this faculty lead us astray, when its 
decisions are unwarped by prejudice, and 
implicitly obeyed. Common sense would 
forbid a man to spend his time in pur- 
suing the toys and butterflies of litera- 
ture, much less to swallow its poison for 
the sake of its agreeable appearance: it 
would teach him to direct his attention to 
those sciences, the attainment of which is 
adapted to his opportunities and turn of 
mind, and which ‘promise to be practically 
useful, in preference to those which, with- 
out these recommendations, are more invit. 
ing in their appearance. 

Third. Piety facilitates the acquisition 
of knowledge. The cultivation of the mind 
under any circumstances involves consider- 
able difficulty; but the business of self- 
cultivation is peculiarly arduous, To pro- 
secute it successfully requires no inconsi- 
derable measure of self-denial, diligence, 
and resolute perseverance. But these are 
lessons which can nowhere be so effectu- 
ally learned as in the school of the gospel; 
and none fail to learn them who enter that 
school. Here the mind acquires that acti- 
vity, that contempt of ease and grovelling 
pleasure, that patience of hardship and dif- 
ficulty, that honesty and singleness of pur- 
pose, and that happy freedom from the em- 
barrassing influence of wayward passion, all 
of which are of the greatest value in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. The natural love of 
science, aided by ambition, is often seen to 
produce vehement ardour in the attainment 
of learning; but the Christian, while he 
may possess all that is innocent, and of 
course, truly valuable, in these incentives, 
is influenced by motives infinitely more 
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noble, powerful, and permanent ; that is, 
a regard to the will of God, and to the 
eternal consequences, as it may respect 
both himself and others, which may result 
from the faithful improvement and exercise 
of the intellectual talent committed to his 
keeping. 

Fourth. Piety enhances the value of 
learning, by making it a source of nobler 
personal enjoyment. ‘There is a pleasure 
in the acquisition of knowledge, which may 
be called natural, or purely intellectual, in 
which the unbelievers and profane parti- 
cipate, as well as the Christian: yet there 
are delightful associations connected with 
scientific researches, known only to the 
latter. The Christian tastes all that is truly 
valuable, in what may be called the natural 
pleasure of knowledge ; he is fully alive to 
all that is grand, beautiful, and useful in 
the physical world, and admires with the 
utmost warmth, the exquisite arrangement 
and the interminable variety of its objects ; 
still his highest pleasure arises from his 
recognition of the finger of God in natural 
phenomena, and in contemplating the cha- 
racter of Deity, as impressed on the face of 
creation. However his mind may be im- 
pressed with admiring wonder at the glo- 
rious array of beings which form the uni- 
verse, and with what is vast or exquisite in 
the several individuals composing it, with 
still greater astonishment and awe does he 
contemplate that mighty Intellect from 
whom they originated. In short, to him, 
natura! objects are chiefly interesting as 
they illustrate the character of their great 
original, and are a sort of representation of 
that glorious Being, in whose favour he is 
interested ; and he views them with some- 
thing like the feelings of a lover surveying 
the productions of his absent friend, which 
are at once specimens of uncommon genius, 
and, to him, of special favour. 

An irreligious student of nature termi- 
nates all his inquires on second causes and 
inferior agents: or if conviction force him 
to acknowledge the agency of a Supreme 
Power, it is the unwilling and heartless 
recognition of one who has no interest in 
the favour of the Creator, and who would 
feel happier if he could exclude God from 
creation. While the Christian surveys and 
examines the universe with feelings like 
those with which a favoured son would sur. 
vey the domains to which he was heir, the 
unbeliever roams over the territories of sci- 
ence with the chagrined and imbittered 
emotion, with which a disgraced and guilty 
malefactor would explore the country of 
which he was an outlaw, and from which 
he was about to be expelled. The man of re- 
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ligious character pursues his studies under the 
delightful impression that he is by this 
means, not only rising in the scale of being, 
but, by qualifying himself for more exten- 
sive usefulness in the present world, even 
aggrandizing his immortality. But to all 
such feelings and anticipations the wicked 
is an entire stranger. His studies derive no 
importance from the idea of futurity : from 
immortality he has nothing to hope, and 
every thing to fear; and all the influence 
which his scientific acquirements have on 
eternity, is to expose him to heavier con- 
demnation, in proportion to his augmented 
responsibility. 

ifth, and lastly. As a means of doing 
good, or a talent for public usefulness, edu- 
cation is essentially dependent on virtue 
and piety. Knowledge is power, and, as 
such, it is valuable in its practical applica- 
tion, only in proportion to the quantum of 
virtue with which it is associated and 
wielded. Genius possessed by one who is 
a stranger to the principles and spirit of 
Christianity, and of course to true benevo- 
lence, is as dangerous as poison in the 
hands of a child, or a sword in that of a 
madman. But it will be urged, that many 
who are destitute of real religion, are known 
to exercise great talents in a very beneficial 
manner. To this it is replied, that the pros- 
pect of worldly gain or favour induces many 
persons to act in a manner very different 
from that to which their natural inclination 
would prompt them ; but it is very obvious, 
that worldly motives, and principles of mere 
expediency, constitute a very tottering and 
insecure basis of practical virtue. In proof 
of this, we may remark, that some men, in 
the exercise of their mental powers, have 
no particular worldly interests to uphold, in 
which case, they are left to follow the unob- 
structed bent of their minds ; and if this is 
depraved, if they are uninfluenced by con- 
science, if they are the creatures of passion, 
what can be expected but that they will 
**move to confusion, and operate to mis- 
chief?” 

Again: it is the interest of others to 
employ their talents in a vicious and im- 
proper manner; and when this concurs 
with the bias of the mind, they have a dou- 
ble incentive to the mischievous application 
of their powers. 

It is also to be observed, that in many 
of those instances of the proper application 
of learning and talents by vicious charac- 
ters, the praise, after all, is in a great mea- 
sure due to the existence of religious prin- 
ciple. For though most men have suffered 
more from the original apostacy, than 
even their outward conduct would seem to 


indicate, yet it is believed that the greater 
part of mankind are more indebted to the 
restraining and restoring grace of God, than 
either themselves are willing to allow, or 
others are aware of ; and hence, few, even 
of those who are accounted irreligious, are 
completely so: they have some degree of 
the fear of God ; and conscience has suffi- 
cient influence, if not to make them decid- 
edly pious, and uniformly good, yet to 
restrain them from doing mischief, and 
excite them to perform many good actions 
It is this struggle between conscience and 
passion, so generally felt, that gives so 
many characters so much inconsistency, 
and so doubtful an aspect. 

Even those acquirements that are purely 
secular, and that are exercised for secular 
purposes, must be so much more valuable 
in their application, when united with fide- 
lity, prudence, and industry—virtues di- 
rectly springing from pious feeling. But 
when talent is directed to moral and reli- 
gious matters, to that truth which affects 
our highest interests, nothing, we affirm, can 
guide it aright, but conscientious and heart- 
felt piety. All the motives that mere expe- 
diency can muster, will often be found 
insufficient to restrain the ebullitions of 
sceptical and unsanctified genius, But 
when such a genius is invited by the pros- 
pect of popularity and gain—a too frequent 
case—to embark in the cause of vice and 
profaneness, none can estimate the amount 
of mischief which learning, so employed 
and so stimulated, will be the means of 
effecting. If any doubt whether genius be 
a dangerous thing when united with a 
depraved heart, let them peruse the writings 
of Voltaire, of Chesterfield, of Lord Byron, 
and of many a celebrated novelist. 

And, again, if they would be satisfied 
that learning and talent are chiefly indebted 
to religious principle for the utility of their 
practical application, they need only think 
of the writings and personal exertions of 
such men as Luther, Baxter, Wesley, and 
a multitude of others, whose talents have 
benefited the world in the best and most 
extensive manner, but who, but for their 
piety, would have been curses instead of 
blessings. 

Rainton, Dec. 19. W. Rosrnson. 

a 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY.— 
NO. XIV. 

Ow tne Necro, Hortrentot, Hixpoo, Inpian, 


AND OTHERS, AS Ossyects or Missionary La 
BOURS, IN OUR VARIOUS COLONIES. 


Wuen the apostles commenced their mis- 
sion in the world, they had the polished 
Greeks and the warlike Romans for their 
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converts. The Scythian, the Gaul, the 
Parthian, Medes, Elamites, and dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, were also among the num- 
ber. The extremes of refinement and phi- 
losophy, to the opposites of ignorance and 
barbarism, were laid under contribution to 
the cross. The word ran and was glorified. 
If only simplicity and ignorance had been 
the objects of their pity and zeal, the high- 
minded sages of the day might have looked 
down with contempt upon their labours: 
but they were useful to all varieties of man. 
The soft Ephesian, the rugged sons of 
Macedon and Thrace; the elegant Corin- 
thian, the curious Athenian, and the 
hardy inhabitants of Thessaly, were all 
among their auditors ; for the triumphs of 
the gospel were in every place; and what 
the apostolic missions did for these diverse 
classes, the history of the church, and the 
Acts of the Apostles are authentic vouchers. 

The present subjects of missions are less 
varied, but full as interesting : among these 
none occupy a more singular position than 
the negroes, both African and creole, 

After extended opportunities for obser- 
vation, Iam not disposed to approach to 
either of the extremes of their panegyrists, 
or their enemies ; of those who depreciate 
their intellect, or of those who overrate it, 
That there are different shades of intellect 
among them, I will readily admit. That 
the general par of negro intellect is of a low 
order, is a truth too obvious to be concealed. 
I have conversed with several thousands of 
negroes placed under widely different cir- 
cumstances : some living in my own house 
as domestic servants; some born in Ame- 
rica ; some natives of Africa, and others of 
the islands; but have never observed any in- 
dications of brighter intellect than might be 
expected in so degraded a social condition. 
They possess much simplicity, cheerfulness, 
and credulity ; care and anxiety seem to 
sit but lightly upon them ; gratitude, affec- 
tion, and fidelity are the distinguishing fea- 
tures of their hearts. Of religion, they 
know nothing; perhaps, of all people, 
the Africans have least of system in their 
worship ; there is, therefore, little for the 
Christian missionary to pull down or undo, 
They reason little, owing to the littleness 
of their knowledge; and seldom get beyond 
first principles, even in their religious course, 
They possess a peculiar flexibility of mind, 
and great hilarity, till goaded by ill usage 
to sullenness. Generous to a fault, they 
will give their mite to any object that may 
be pressed on their notice; kind to each 
other, and remarkably polite, they may be 
said to exhibit the ludicrous combination 
of the Frenchman and the savage. For 
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the whites, their veneration is great. Of all 
subjects, they are the easiest for missionaries 
to deal with. In this department of their 
labours, perhaps less ability is requisite 
than in any other. Literatare and science 
would be wholly thrown away upon such a 
mission; and were not the missionary 
obliged to hold frequent intercourse with 
intelligent and well-informed white people, 
a man of the plainest abilities would, per- 
haps, be the most effective in the West 
Indies or Africa. 

Since the abolition of slavery, the inter. 
course of missionaries with the negroes will 
be viewed with less jealousy than formerly. 
Better protected by the law, he need be 
less circumspect of giving offence to their 
former white proprietors. The ‘secrets of 
the prison-house’ will not be so closely 
kept, as formerly. The angry persecuting 
passions of the whites will be held under 
restraint. Magistrates will be more guarded 
in their conduct upon the bench; and go- 
vernors, under the eye of a watchful minis- 
try and reforming parliament, will no 
longer dare to connive at cruelty and op- 
pression. How the negroes in our West 
India islands will behave, when they have 
obtained their entire liberty, it is impossible 
to predict with confidence. For myself I 
have no fear upon the subject; the love of 
revenge forms no part of their character. 
Only let the interim be well improved by 
the colonial legislatures; let missionaries 
and schoolmasters have free access to 
them, end they will be well prepared for 
their gat liberty. The intercourse 
of judicious pastors to such plastic mate- 
rials, will produce the happiest results ; and 
the West India islands, instead of being 
dens of cruelty and oppression, will, we 
may hope, become the happiest and love. 
liest spots upon earth ; the negroes, under 
the benign influence of liberty will emerge 
into a state of intelligence; and those 
islands which, from the variety and pro- 
fuseness of their productions, seem to have 
been designed as the abodes of happiness, 
will, for the first time, enjoy those social 
blessings which follow in the train of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Perhaps in none of our colonies has reli- 
gion flourished as it has in Upper Canada, 
and it may not, therefore, be unprofitable 
to take a cursory view of the state of society 
there ; as we may thus conclude as to what is 
that social condition which is most favour- 
able to the advancement of religion. This 
wide region of lakes and forests has invited 
to its green retreats great numbers of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, and even natives of the 
United States. Its cheap land, and free 
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institiutions, alike offer a favourable field 
for emigration, and promise a secure asy- 
lum. Uniting that stability which they 
derive from their connexion with England, 
and their consequent sympathy with social 
institutions which ages have consolidated, 
with that love of liberty, and spirit of enter- 
prise which they gain from contact with 
the adolescent vigour of their republican 
neighbours, they exhibit the materials of a 
most desirable, if not of a perfect poli- 
tical system. There is, however, an im- 
portant respect in which they have not im- 
bibed the avaricious spirit of their mother 
country, nor imitated the still more mon- 
strous inconsistency and guilt of their Ame- 
rican neighbours. The leprosy of slavery 
has never smitten and polluted their bor. 
ders with its ‘ cleaving curse ;’ their reve- 
nues have not been swollen with the ‘price 
of blood,’ nor their hearts petrified, and 
their moral sensibilities blunted and de- 
stroyed, by witnessing the daily operation 
of a system of legalized rapine and murder. 
But the spirit of rational and christian free- 
dom among the Canadians does not rest 
here. It leads to a full and legitimate 


extension of the principle of religious 
liberty, and of the rights of conscience. 
Here there is no such thing as toleration, 
for none have the power to tolerate. 


Here 
no one religious community can lord it 
over any other ; either by assuming a poli- 
tical superiority, or by compelling pecu- 
niary support. That a dissenter should be 
compelled, in addition to the voluntary 
support which he cheerfully yields to his 
own minister, to maintain a hierarchy 
which he conscientiously believes to be 
unscriptural in its constitution and mis- 
chievous in its working, would, by these 
unsophisticated people, be deemed an 
anomaly and an injustice. Here, therefore, 
no rector extends his flesh-hook from his 
metropolitan mansion, to some far distant 
village, in order to drag away his tithe from 
some dissenter, whom he never saw, and 
who never saw him. Here, when any con- 
gregation indulge their architectural taste 
in surmounting their place of worship 
with a dome, a steeple, or a minaret, they 
are so simple as to pay for it themselves ! 
Indeed, so far are they from the refinements 
of a more advanced state of society, that 
they have not got beyond the most ele- 
mentary notions ; such as, that Christians, 
like other folks, should abstain from appro- 
priating what is not their own, and that 
God would hold them guilty for picking 
their neighbours’ pockets, even to enrich His 
ministers, or to beautify His house. 

Above all, no barrier is here opposed, as 
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in some other of our colonies, but, on the con- 
trary, every facility is given to the spread of 
religious tuition. Religion seems to have 
found a ‘lodge’ in this ‘ vast wilderness,’ 
where she cannot be invaded. None here 
dares to interfere with her worship, or to 
persecute her ministers. There is here no 
power which can put down a mission, or 
imprison a missionary. Truth is free as air, 
and, under the canopy of sp~eading forests, 
the services of the Sabbath are heard among 
the lofty pines, and make “ the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose.” No spy here watches 
the Christian teacher, catches his words, 
and reports them with malignant perversion 
to a venal and tyrannical magistracy ; but 
in their log-built chapels the settlers of the 
surrounding plantation can unite in Chris- 
tian worship, ‘ none daring to make them 
afraid.’ How delightful must these indica- 
tions appear to every benevolent mind, that 
views in this fine district the probable seat 
of some mighty empire, which in future 
times may rise over the ruins of the preva- 
lent dynasties of the present age! What 
may we not hope for, from this early recog. 
nition of the great principles to which we 
have alluded? May we not confidently 
believe that around these majestic lakes 
and rivers the triumphs of the cross shall 
every where extend themselves, and that 
even the red man of the forest shall then 
worship the ‘Great Spirit’ through the medi- 
ation of his Son? 

The Indian is the monarch of these 
forests, grave, thoughtful, taciturn, strong 
in intellect, hardy in body, dignified and 
lofty in his bearing, free and independent 
in his thoughts, as the wild and stormy 
winds that sweep over his vast lakes. 
He rarely descends into playful pleasan- 
tries. Though inured to the toils of hunt- 
ing and war, he is no slave. Destitute of 
the Bible and the living teacher, he is no 
idolater. Superstition and the light of 
nature have taught him ‘to see God in 
clouds, and hear him in the wind :’ he has 
none of the pliancy and timidity of the 
negro; he never forgets his patriarchal dig- 
nity; his features seldom relax into a smile, 
or his language into frivolity. The bashaw 
of his temporary wigwam, he keeps his wife 
and children under absolute subjection. 
With no truckling to his superior in power, 
(the white man,) he only obeys from 
necessity. Too proud to submit to servile 
labour, he has few of the comforts of life ; 
he despises effeminacy, and would rather 
endure hardness and privation, than pur- 
chase luxuries he does not need, by mean 
compliance with the customs of white men. 
If he worship the Great Spirit, there are no 
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external signs of that worship. What is the 

recise nature of his religion, none can tell. 

le seems to have no creed but his con- 
science, no temple but that of nature, 
no altar but his mountains, no law but his 
will. He spends his life in the gloomy 
grandeur of the forest, and dies amidst the 
more impervious shades of ignorance and 
despair. ‘These are the men whose con- 
version, if effectuated by human instrumen- 
tality, requires all the enthusiastic energy of 
an Elliot or a Brainerd. Whence are we 
to look for this Spirit? and yet without it, 
this interesting race will form the barrier, 
beyond which the march of christianization 
is forbidden to proceed. Poor in property, 
duped and oppressed by dishonest traders, 
driven back into the wilderness to make 
way for white settlers, they cherish a rooted 
aversion to those nations which form the 
depositaries of Christian truth. After hav- 
ing violated every treaty we have made 
with them, how are we so to gain their con- 
fidence, as to be allowed to approach them, 
and offer them the blessings of Christianity ? 
Unquestionably we must look to Upper 
Canada as the immediate agent, and rely 
upon Great Britain to patronize and second 
their efforts. The Upper Canada Wesleyan 
Conference, under the patronage of the 
great body at home, have commenced their 


peaceful and benevolent aggressions upon 


this neglected race. The Canadian and 
the British government must second their 
endeavours. Only let the government of 
this country pursue a course as opposite as 
possible to the foul and atrocious policy 
which disgraces the United States, and, with 
all its difficulties, the case is far from 
hopeless. 
J. Marspen. 
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Ir is a general charge brought against Pro- 
testants by their opponents, that they falsify 
the writings of Roman Catholic authors ; 
and ascribe to them and their church, doc- 
trines and principles which they do not 
own, If, in reply, they urge the publica- 
tions of popes, and of the papal church, 
testified in the most authentic historians,— 
and the authority of eminent writers, for doc- 
trines hostile to the peace of society, and the 
general tenor of the revealed word of God, 
the answer is, these actions proceeded from 
them in their secular capacity; in which 
they are fallible as other men :—and, how. 
ever eminent the writers referred to might 
be, it was only their own private opinion 
that they supported ; and if the individual 
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were a pope or cardinal, he spoke not ex 
cathedra, and then his opinion is not to be 
implicitly received. Proteus himself never 
adopted greater variety of shape, than does 
this method of argumentation, to save the 
infallibility thus rudely brought in contrast 
with stubborn facts. To obviate every 
thing of this sort, in reference to the popish 
doctrine of the offices and merit of the 
blessed Virgin, it is proper to state that the 
citations are taken from a work entitled, 
“ Te Glorie di Maria, Opera del. ven. 
servo di Dio Alfonso de’ Liguori, ves- 
covo di Santagata de’ Goti, e Fondatore 
della Congreg. dei SS. Redentore, utile 
per leggere, e predicare, &c. Roma, 1797. 
Nella Stamperia dell’ Ospizio Apostolico, 
presso Daumaso Petrelli, Con licenzu de’ 
Superiore.” 

When we recollect the severity of the 
Roman church against heresy, and the 
index of prohibited books, on the one 
hand, and that this work is written by a 
dignitary of that church; is recommended 
to be used for private reading and public 
preaching, and is printed at the pope’s 
own printing-office, by license of the pro- 
per authority, no exception can be taken to 
its affording a fair account of what the 
members of the only true church are taught 
to believe as the gospel of Christ. 

The work begins with prayers to the 
Virgin, that this treatise may be blessed to 
the use of the reader; the following is a 
specimen : 

“We look unto thee, O Queen of Mercy ; 
return, that we may behold thee distribut- 
benefits, bestowing cures, infusing 
strength. Display to us the face of thy 
mercies, and we shall be saved. Thou 
ruler of all things, thou holiest of the 
holy, our strength and refuge, the orna- 
ment of the world, the glory of heaven, 
acknowledge us who love thee; hear us, for 
the Son, honours thee, and denies thee 
nothing. Make haste, delay not, O Lady, 
assist thy sinful servant that calls upon 
thee, and deliver him from the hand of his 
enemy. Who shall not sigh after thee ? 
We pant with love and grief. Why shall 
we not pant after thee, thou comfort of the 
miserable, refuge of the exiles, and deliver- 
ance of the prisoners. We cannot doubt, 
but if thou beholdest our miseries, thy 
mercy will constrain thee to aid us. 
O our Lady, our advocate, commend us 
to thy Son. O blessed one, grant, through 
the grace which thou hast merited, that he 
who through thy means has condescended 
to become a partaker of weakness and 
misery, may, through thy intercession, make 
us partakers of happiness and glory. Live 
Y 184.—VOL. XVI, 
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for ever, Jesus our love, and Mary our 
hope.” Then follows Supplica dell’ Au- 
tore a Gesu ed a Maria:—a — to 
Jesus and Mary, followed by an Introduc- 
tion, commencing, “ Lettor mio caro, 
Jratello in Maria:”—“ My dear Reader, 
brother in Mary ;” and containing the fol- 
lowing quotation :—* The praise of Mary 
is an unfailing fountain, which the more it 
is extended is so much the more filled ; 
and the more it is filled is so much the 
more enlarged: and from Riccardo di St. 
Lorenzo, to honour Mary is to treasure up 
eternal life. ‘Those who honour her in this 
world, she will honour in that which is to 
come, Those who display my glory, shall 
have eternal life (speaking in her own per- 
son.) Rejoice, O my soul, and be glad in 
her, who hath prepared many good things 
for those who praise her. 

CapitoloI. In support of her title to the 
name of queen, are the following passages : 
“Tf he is called king who was born of the 
Virgin, the mother that bore him may pro- 
perly and truly be pronounced a queen 
and lady. But this virgin, by the same 
acknowledgment, has merited the pre-emi- 
nency of the globe, the government of the 
world, the sceptre of the kingdom over all 
creatures. Neither can the mother be 


separated from the government of the son. 
The flesh of Mary and Christ is one. J 
judge the glory of the son to be not simply 
common to him and the mother, but rather 
to be the same. Being constituted a queen, 
she by right possesses the whole kingdom of 


of the son. So many creatures serve the 
glorious Virgin as serve the Trinity ; for all 
creatures, whether angels or men, together 
with all things in heaven and in earth, are 
subject to the glorious Virgin, because all 
things are subject to the divine government. 
The kingdom of God consists in power 
and mercy; whilst the power remains with 
God, the part of mercy is in a great mea- 
sure assigned to the reigning mother. When 
she conceived the son of God in her womb, 
and afterwards brought him forth, she ob- 
tained the half part of the kingdom of God, 
thatshe might be the queen of mercy, as 
Christ is the king of justice. The prophet 
says, ‘O God, give thy judgment to the 
king ; and thy justice to the king’s son ;’ 
on which a comment is made, that affords 
no bad specimen of what is to be expected 
from those who claim the sole and infallible 
right to interpret scripture.—‘O Lord, 
thou hast given justice to thy son, and hast 
given thy mercy to the king’s mother.’ 
O God, give thy judgment to the king, and 
thy mercy to his mother. On this account 
Ernest, bishop of Prague, says, ‘The Father 
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hath given all judgment to the son, and 
every office of mercy hath he bestowed on 
the mother: to which the psalmist refers, 
when he says ‘God hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness.’ 

St. Gregory says of her: * Thou possess- 
est almighty strength, that the multitude of 
sinners may prevail with thy compassion. 
Nothing can resist thy power ; for the Cre- 
ator esteems thy glory as his own.’ She is 
represented as saying: ‘I am the queen of 
heaven, Iam the mother of mercy, I am 
the joy of the righteous, and the way of 
sinners unto God. No one is so much 
under a curse, as, while life remains, to be 
destitute of my compassion ; for, for my 
sake, he shall be less powerfully tempted of 
devils than he otherwise would be. There 
can be no doubt, that the soul of Mary will- 
ingly gave up her son for the salvation of 
the human race, that the mother might in 
all things be conformed to the Father and 
Son. She is the mother of all believers ; 
for when Jesus said to John, Ecce mater 
tua,—Behold thy mother,—the word was 
spoken to him as a disciple, and not as an 
apostle only; and we are all disciples. 
John is a particular, disciple a common, 
name; to shew that Mary is given to be 
the mother of all. It was in this point of 
view that David, beholding her in prophecy, 
said, ‘ Preserve the son of thy handmaid.’ 
How happy shall it be for us to be under 
the protection of such a Mary? Who shall 
dare to snatch us from her breast? What 
temptation or trouble shall be able to over- 
come us, while we trust in the protection of 
the mother of God, and of us? Anselm 
says, ‘QO blessed trust, O safe refuge, the 
mother of God is my mother. With what 
confidence, therefore, ought we to hope, for 
as much as salvation springs from the will 
of a good brother, and affectionate mother!” 
Saint John says, ‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son ;’ to 
which Saint Bonaventura adds, ‘ Mary so 
loved us, that she gave her only begotten 
son; and beside her, no creature bears 
such love to us, as to give to us, and make 
an offering for us, her only begotten son, 
whom she loved beyond herself.’ ‘It was 
she whom Saint John saw clothed with the 
sun,—as it was said, there was a wonder 
in heaven, a woman clothed with the sun.’ 
A common prayer is, ‘O Lord, bestow on 
me that for which the most holy Virgin 
prays on my behalf. And this because she 
prays for greater things than we are able to 
pray for.’ The following expressions are 
applied to her : §I love them that love me.’ 
‘In finding the Virgin Mary, every good is 
found. For she loves them that love her, 
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and serves them who serve her. O my 
beloved saviour Jesus, O my dear mother 
Mary ; bestow, therefore, on my supplicat- 
ing soul, not on account of my deserving, 
but for your own deserving, give to him 
your love.’ She says of herself, ‘I ama 
mother to all sinners seeking to amend their 
lives.’ Saint Gregory, (Lib. iv. Ep. 47.) 
writing to the princess Matilda, says: 
‘ Put an end to the sinful inclination, and 
I faithfully promise—you shall find Mary 
more ready to love you than your mother 
on earth. Cursed of God is he who makes 
his mother angry. If the merits of the 
supplicant do not avail to his being heard, 
still the merits of the mother will effectually 
intercede.’ Saint Bernard says, ‘ Because 
he proves unworthy, to whom the gift 
would have been given, it is delivered to 
Mary, by whom thou shalt receive whatso- 
ever thou possessest. A reason of the pre- 
valent intercession of the Virgin for a sin- 
ful believer, is given: ‘O happy Mary, 
thou mother of the guilty, thou mother of 
the judge; whilst thou art the mother of 
either party, suffer not discord to continue 
between thy sons.’ Saint Bridget was 
favoured with revelations from the blessed 
virgin herself, among which is the follow- 
ing: (Rev. |. c. 23.) |‘ How much soever 
a man sins, I am prepared to receive him 


immediately as he repents; nor do I so 
much regard the greatness of his sin, as the 
sincerity with which he turns away from it; 


and heal his 
really am, the 


I do not disdain to anoint 
wounds, for I am called, as I 
mother of mercy.’ 

The title of the second chapter is :— 
‘ Maria e la nostra vita, perch’ ella ci 
ottiene il perdono de’ Peccati.’ The fol- 
lowing quotations will shew the evangelical 
doctrines it contains : ‘ Hear,’ (I repeat the 
very words of Saint Bonaventura,) ‘ hear 
ye, who long for the kingdom of God ; 
honour the Virgin Mary; and ye shall find 
life and everlasting salvation.” Donzella 
says: ‘I entertain no doubt but that all 
the favours (indulgencies) in the old tes- 
tament, are given by God, solely through 
the reverence and love of this young vir- 
gin.’ Bernardino Da Busto, in Sermon v. 
de Nat. Mar. says: ‘O sinner, do not 
despair, although thou hast been. guilty of 
the most aggravated sins; but confidently 
have recourse to this most glorious Lady. 
Thou shalt find her hands filled with 
unbounded mercy; for she has a greater 
desire to do thee good, and to dispense 
unto thee grace, than thou hast to receive 
them.’ Again, ‘ But they rejoice in know- 
ing that the Lord himself is appeased 
through thy humility and purity of life, O 
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Mary, thou refulgent star; and that he 
receives those into his favour who have 
provoked him to anger. We know no 
other refuge but thee; thou art our only 
hope ; thou alone art our protectress, to 
whom we all look. In dangers, in straits, 
in doubts think of Mary, call on Mary. 
Let her not depart from thy mouth, or from 
thy heart. Following her thou shalt not 
wander, supplicating her thou shalt not 
despair: if she uphold thee, thou shalt not 
fall; if she protect, thou shalt not fear; with 
her for a leader thou shalt not be worn out, 
under her favour thou shalt succeed; do 
this, and thou shalt live.’ Saint Vincenzo 
Forreri says, ‘ The biessed Virgin receives 
the souls of the dying.’ On a review of 
what he has written thus far, it would seem 
that the author became alarmed lest the 
enemies of holy church should take 
occasion to raise accusations against her ; 
to rebut, therefore, the charges which here- 
tics might bring, he introduces some quib- 
bles from ‘Saint Tommaso |’ Angelico ;’ 
and concludes that God has made her 
what she is: and post Deum sola spes 
nostra; ‘after God,’ she is our only 
hope; and in answer to the question, 
‘Why is it, that, without the assent of 
Mary, the mystery of the incarnation was 
not accomplished? because God willed 
that she should be the origin of all good.’ 
Somewhat further on, the author recovers 
himself, and observes,—* My sole hope is 
Jesus, and after Jesus the Virgin Mary : 
and God made ¢wo great lights; the greater 
light is Christ, who is over the righteous ; 
the lesser light is Mary, who is over sin- 
ners.’ A further instance of allegorizing is 
given in the “ark,” which held the manna, 
Christ, in the Virgin’s womb; and her 
power in this respect is shewn by Moses, 
when he said, ‘when the ark was lifted 
up, Arise, O Lord, and let thy enemies be 
scattered.’ The efficacy of this is well 
attested : ‘ We have often seen and heard,’ 
says Anselm, ‘many men who in their 
troubles have called to mind the name of 
Mary, and immediately every evil has 
vanished. Jesus says concerning his 
mother, No one comes unto me, unless 
my mother has drawn him by her prayers. 
God says, when we seek to him for favour, 
‘go to Mary ;’ which Saint Bernard con- 
firms, by saying, ‘He hath decreed to 
bestow nothing but through Mary. Asa 
stone, when the earth beneath it is with- 
drawn, falls into the pit: so when the 
assistance of Mary is withheld, man falls 
into sin, and thence into hell. When thou, 
O Lady, prayest, all are assisted and pray ; 
when thou art silent, no one is assisted, no 
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one prays, When the most holy Virgin 
approaches unto God to supplicate for us, 
she commands the angels and _ saints 
to accompany her; and together with her 
they supplicate the Most High for us. 
Whilst it is said of the other saints, that 
they are with God ; the portion of Mary is 
greater, for she is not only subject to the 
will of God, but the Lord himself is also 
subject to her will. All power is given to 
thee in heaven and in earth, and nothing 
can be impossible to thee, to whom it is 

ossible even to elevate those who are past 
to an hope of salvation. Thou, O 
mother of God, art chosen from eternity, 
that Ihose whom the justice of the son 
cannot save, may be saved through thy 
piety. O most blessed Virgin, as it is im- 
possible that those who turn away from 
thee, or from whom thou turnest away, can 
be saved, so it is impossible that he should 
perish who turns to thee, and whom thou 
regardest. Saint Anthony is introduced as 
uttering the same sentiments. (Anselm.) 
Saint Albertus Magnus says, ‘ The nation 
which will not serve thee (the Virgin,) shall 
perish ;’ and Saint Bonaventura, ‘ He that 
makes light of her shall die in his sins. 
And in another place, he that does not call 
on thee in this life, shall not attain to the 
kingdom of God.’ Saint Ignatius says, 
* It is impossible that any sinner should be 
saved, unless through thy assistance and 
favour, O Virgin; because those whom the 
justice of God does not save, infinite mercy 
does through the intercession oof Mary. 
Bernardo da Siena carries her influence 
into purgatory. The blessed Virgin has 
rule in the kingdom of purgatory, (Sermon 
de nom. Mar.) See how profitable it is to 
worship the Virgin, when she is not for- 
getful of her worshippers even in the flames 
of purgatory. And although she affords 
assistance and refreshment to all, yet she 
bestows most of these on her own. The 
revelation made by this holy mother to 
Saint Bridget, says, ‘I am the mother of 
all those who are in purgatory, because all 
the pains due to them on account of their 
sins, are much mitigated in the instant in 
which I pray for them. Some suppose 
this to be in consequence of her interces- 
sion with her Son ; but others speak as if it 
were by her own power.’ Novaraino says, 
* I believe that in respect of those who are 
purified in the flames, their pains, through 
the merits of Mary, are not only rendered 
lighter, but shorter ; so that the time of tor- 
ment is contracted by the assistance of the 
Virgin.’ Accordingly, Dionysius, the Car- 
thusian, says, ‘ Every year, on the feast of 
Christ’s nativity, the Virgin descends to the 


regions of purgatory, and delivers thence 
many souls, On the night, also, of our 
Lord's resurrection, she uses to go down to 
purgatory for the delivery of souls. It is, 
perhaps, on this ground that Cardinal Ugon 
observes, ‘There are many saints in hea- 
ven by her intercession, who without her 
would never have been there.’ In Divoto 
Blosio’s estimation, she supersedes Peter in 
some cases, ‘To thee, O heavenly Queen, 
the keys and treasures are committed ;’ and 
Ambrogio prays, ‘O Virgin, open heaven 
to us, for thou holdest the keys.’ Pietro 
Damiano calls her, ‘The heavenly laddar, 
because through her God descends to earth, 
that through her men may merit to ascend 
to heaven.’ In this spirit Bernard calls 
her, ‘the most excellent chariot to carry 
us to heaven.’ Bonaventura says, ‘To 
know and acknowledge thee, O Virgin, 
mother of God, is the way of immortality, 
and to rehearse thy virtues is the way of 
salvation.’ In fact, says Rupert, speaking 
of Paradise, ‘she, by right, possesses the 
whole kingdom of her son.” David asks 
of God, ‘O Lord, who shall dwell in thy 
tabernacle,’ Psa. xiv. to which Saint Bona- 
ventura replies, ‘ Let us embrace the foot- 
steps of Mary, sinners as we are, and let us 
studiously consider her blessed feet. Let 
us hold her stedfastly fast, and not let her 
go until we have prevailed to obtain her 
blessing.’ It is no wonder that Saint Ilde- 
fonso says, ‘Thou art the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of our rejoicing.’ ‘ Our 
safety is often more speedily obtained by 
calling on the name of Mary, than in call- 
ing on the name of Jesus. She is ever 
going about, seeking whom she may save.’ 

To the question, why does God now 
spare the world, when formerly he so 
severely punished so mach smaller sins than 
are now committed? the answer is, All is 
through the merits of the blessed Virgin. 
Hence says Saint Fulgenzio, ‘ Heaven and 
earth would long since have fallen, if Mary 
had not sustained them by her prayers,’ 
‘Let us come boldly,’ says the apostle, 
‘to the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need ;’ on which Saint Antonio has a note: 
‘To the throne of grace ; namely, to Mary.’ 
When these things are remembered, and 
more that is omitted, well may Riccardo 
di Saint Lorenzo say, ‘the name of Mary 
is a treasure of Divinity.’ 

Thomas & Kempis says, ‘ Wicked spirits 
tremble and fly from the Queen of heaven, 
as from fire; and even at the hearing of 
her name.’ The revelation given by the 
Virgin to Saint Bridget goes on: ‘ There is 
no one alive, however cold in his love to 
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God, but if be call on my nate with the 
intention of repentance, the devil shall 
depart from him, All the infernal spirits 
reverence and fear this name: and on 
hearing pronounced the name of Mary, 
they immediately loosen the captive soul 
from their claws. Good angels make the 
greater haste to assist the just, when they 
hear this name invoked.’ To crown the 
whole, ‘Whoever shall call on thy name, 
and hope in thee with the intention of 
amendment, these three things shall be 
given to him—contrition for his sins, atone- 
ment for them, and strength to persevere, 
and finally the kingdom of heaven.’ 
C. 
— a ae ——= 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


In the very amusing account of Thomas 
Coryate, which you have inserted in the 
last number of your Magazine, what is 
stated by that whimsical traveller, of 
Edward Courtenay, the last earl of Devon, 
and marquis of Exeter, of that name, is 
incorrect. Perhaps, therefore, the follow- 
ing particulars relative to that nobleman, 
whose history is little known, may be 
deemed interesting enough to deserve a 


corner in your valuable miscellany. 
William Courtenay, the first earl of 
Devon, married Catherine daughter to 


Edward the Fourth, This alliance, how- 
ever, proved fatal to the father and his 
family ; the former being imprisoned 
several years by Henry the Seventh, his 
son was attainted and beheaded by Henry 
the Eighth; and his successor, the subject 
of this article, spent the greatest part of his 
life in confinement, and died in voluntary 
exile. This last eari, immediately on his 
father’s execution, was thrown into the 
Tower, lest, as it was pretended, he should 
make an attempt to revenge the injury he 
had sustained, though he was then no 
more than twelve years old. There he 
continued in close custody during the 
whole of that and the following reign. 
When, however, queen Mary ascended the 
throne, she released him from his confine- 
ment, and created him, by new patents, 
earl of Devon and marquis of Exeter. 
These, however, were honours not worth 
possessing. He became the object of fresh 
suspicions and jealousies. The princess 
Elizabeth was supposed to regard the 
young lord with too partial an eye; and 
he was again committed to the Tower. 
But this durance did not last long; the 
queen herself looked upon Edward Cour- 
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tenay with tenderness, and he was restored 
to his liberty ; on recovering which, to avoid 
further persecution, he quitted the kingdom, 
never to return, At Padua he sickened, 
and within fourteen days died, October 4, 
1556. Some writers, among whom are 
bishop Godwin and Thuanus, have attri- 
buted his death to poison, for which two 
causes are assigned ; one, that the fugitive 
was inclined to the Lutheran religion; and 
the other, that being so nearly related to the 
crown, it was apprehended he might, in 
the event of the queen’s demise, or even 
before, prove the occasion of a civil war 
still more sanguinary than that between the 
two royal houses, to both of which he was 
closely allied. 

What Coryate says of this unfortunate 
nobleman’s sepulture, is at variance with 
the relation given by Cleaveland, the his- 
torian of the Courtenay family; for, ac- 
cording to the latter, “the remains of the 
earl were reposited in St. Anthony’s church 
in Padua, where a nobie monument was 
erected to his memory, having this inscrip- 
tion :-— 

Anglia quem genuit, fueratque habitura patronum, 

Corteneum celsa hee continet Arca Ducem : 
Credita causa necis Regni affectata cupido, 

Reginz optatum tunc quoque connubium. 

Cui Regni proceres non consensere, Philippo 

Reginam Regi jungere posse rati. 

Europam unde fuit Juveni peragrare necesse, 

Ex quo Mors misero contigit ante diem. 


Anglia si plorat defuncto principe tanto 
Nil mirum ; Domino deficit illa pio, 
Sed jam Corteneus Ceelo, fruiturque Beatis 
Cum doleant Angli, cum sine fine gemant. 
Cortenei pt Hitas, igitur, prastantia, Nomen! 
Dum stabit hoc Templum, vivida semper erunt 
Anglia hine etiam stabit, stabuntque Britanni 
Conjugii optata Fama perennis erit. 
Improbe nature Leges, Libitina rescindens 
Ex wquo Juvenes precipitatque Senes. 


Cleaveland subjoins this translation of 
the epitaph, which he terms very elegant; 
with what propriety, the reader will deter- 
mine :— 


Under this stately monument doth lye 

The Earl of Devonshire—Edward Courteny. 

He was born in England; and had he liv’d longer, 
Would have been to England patron and defender. 
Tis thought that the cause of the loss of his life 
Was his desire of having the queen for a wife 


For of three that were named, the peers did agree 
That Philip of Spain the queen’s husband should be; 
Which made the noble youth to go beyond sea, 
Where, before his time, death took him away. 


If England laments the death of this prince,— 

No wonder; for her good lord is gone hence. 

But now the great Courteny is in the heaven with 
the saints, 

Whilst the English for their loss pour out their 
complaints. 


The name of Courteny, and his excelling worth, 

As long as the church stands shall be set forth ; 

And as long as old England and Britains shall be, 

The story of the marriage remember’d will be. 
Most cruel death, breaking through nature's laws 
On young, as well as old, doth lay his paws. 
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This epitaph, as the last historian of 
Devonshire observes, is not all true; for it 
says, that the earl’s not having the queen 
for a wife, was the cause of his travelling, 
and consequently of his death: whereas all 
our records state that he never desired to 
marry queen Mary, but the princess Eli- 
zabeth. He was born to be a prisoner ; 
for from twelve years of age to almost 
thirty, at which he died, he enjoyed scarce 
two years of liberty, and obtained that 
quiet at his death which in his life-time he 
never could have. 

He was the twelfth and last earl of 
Devonshire, of that noble lineage: the 
second marquis of Exeter, and the fifteenth 
baron of Okehampton; which title the 
family had possessed from its coming into 
England, to that time. The large estate 
appertaining to the barony of Okehampton, 
on the death of this Edward Courtenay 
without issue, came to the heirs of four 
sisters, aunts to the last earl of Devonshire. 
One of these four parts was subdivided into 
two ; upon which Carew, in his Survey of 
Cornwall, has this remarkable account,— 
“T have seen at Hall, a seat of sir Regi- 
nald Mohun, a faggot, whose age and 
painting do prove the tradition to be true, 
namely, that it was preserved by the earls 
of Devonshire, whose seat it was; but whe- 
ther from any foresight of what did happen 
afterwards, I cannot tell: this faggot being 
all one piece of wood, was, as it grew, 
wrapped about the middle part with a 
band, and parted at the end into four 
sticks, one of which was again subdivided 
into two; and so, as was said, this estate 
was divided between the heirs of the four 
daughters, and one part of them again sub- 
divided into two: and thus, as the titles of 
this noble family were given to others, so 
this ancient and great estate, (part of which 
did belong to the barons of Okehampton 
from the time of the Conquest, and part to 
the earls of Devonshire from a little time 
after, and were both united in the family 
of Courtenay, and continued in that family 
for many generations,) was, upon the death 
of this earl, all torn to pieces, and parcelled 
out to strangers.” 

March 8, 1834. 

—— = 


Ww. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Tue early part of the Primaveral season, 
in addition to its diminished temperature, 
has been distinguished by the alternations 
of the anemonal periods: we have noticed 
eight distinct periods from the 27th of 
January to the 10th of March; the north- 
easterly have been of one or two days con- 
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tinuance, while the ‘south - westerly have 
been much longer. The last Brumal sea- 
son was remarkable for the long south- 
westerly periods noticed therein, which, as 
stated previously, were accompanied with 
severe gales. After the season had closed, 
the gales were less frequent, and the alter- 
nations of period, connected with the lower 
temperature, distinctly marked the change 
of season, The first period noticed in the 
present season, was north-easterly, it oc- 
curred on the 27th of January; the wind 
was easterly, and it was a circuit round the 
compass similar to those previously ob- 
served : during this circuit, the weather was 
very rainy. A short south-westerly period 
of four days then took place; it included 
the day on which so decided a change in 
the weather was noticed, that we regarded 
it as the commencement of the season. 
This was followed by another short north- 
easterly period, being a second circuit 
round the compass ; it was fine, with a little 
rain at the close. A longer south-westerly 
period was then observed, during which 
two gales of wind were noticed on the 
5th and 12th of February, they were ac- 
companied with rain; this period extended 
from the 3d of February to the 15th, its 
prevailing wind was west. On the 16th 
the wind was again easterly, and another 
circuit was observed, making the third since 
the commencement of the season: it was 
particularly fine, but a little rain was no- 
ticed on the previous day. A south- 
westerly period of eleven days then fol- 
lowed, which was also distinguished by two 
gales of wind on the 19th and 27th, which 
were accompanied with rain; the prevail- 
ing wind of the period was south-west, 
and a short north-easterly period afterwards 
occurred, it was observed on the 28th and 
on the 1st of March. This was followed 
by the south-westerly period, in which was 
noticed the heavy gale of the 4th, 5th, and 
6th of March, which was also accompanied 
with rain. It may be remarked, that the 
gales noticed during this season were 
distant from each other by regular intervals 
of about seven days each. 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


Tuick clouds ascending slowly climbed the sky, 
The red round sun had set, a storm was nigh ; 
The village children’s evening task was done, 

And all were happy in their homes, but one. 

She saw the clouds uniting far and near, 

While deepening darkness filled her heart with fear; 
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With lips apart, in breathless haste she ran, 

To reach her home ere yet the storm began. 

But, see! the winds arise, the tempest breaks, 
Fast whirls the snow in broad contiguous flakes 
O'er hedge and tree, and field and road, ’tis spread, 
Pale, cold, and noiseless, like the silent dead. 

The lonely church presents a solemn sight, 

The porch, the roof, the graves, are clothed in white 
But yet more sad than all the gloom around, 

And all the crowd of graves, is yonder mound. 


Beside the path her feet so often trod 

With him whose heart her words had won to God; 
By yonder stone, poor child! thy mother lies, 

Nor feels the storm that round thee falls and flies. 
Oh! haste thee, maid, and, lest thy footstep stray, 
Avoid the heath, pursue the safer way; 

And tread with caution where the single heam 
Extends, a dangerous bridge, across the stream; 
Forget the miles between thy home and thee, 
Lest terror rob thee of the power to flee ; 

In such a night the stoutest hearts might fail, 
When horror, cold, and dull fatigue, assail. 

Before the fire, with warm expanded hands, 
Expecting thee, thy sister smiling stands, 

While, as the restless flames arise and fall, 

The child’s huge shadow dances on the wall 

Thy grandame longs in vain to aid thee, child! 

So weak with age is she, the night so wild, 

Nor has she near one sympathizing friend 

To guide and guard thee to thy journey’s end. 
Toward the old clock her anxious gaze is cast, 
That shews the hour of thy return is past ; 

And as the gusts against the lattice beat, 

She thinks each sudden sound the sound of feet 


That night the shepherd strove to cross the plain, 
And save his distant flock, but strove in vain 
Deep lay the drift, the snow flew fiercely still, 
And sheep by twenties perished on the hill. 

Full half his flock his fear accounted lost, 

His fingers slowly told the likely cost ; 

The dog’s caress his angry hand forbad, 

His head was busy, and his heart was sad. 

Where lay the drift in heaps against the bank, 
The groaning wain above the axle sank; 

The mails were stopped, or wandered off the road, 
The plunging horses failed to move the load ; 

And where the wind blew freely o'er the moor, 
Broad wreaths of snow had block’d the widow's door. 


Nor can a helpless child, when tempests rave, 
And strew beneath his feet the traveller's grave, 
Endure what manhood well might fear to brave. 
And if a wanderer fall, the ruthless skies 

Will wind the sheet of death before he dies ; 

The brain will swim, and fatal torpor creep 

O’er all the limbs, and seal the eyes in sleep. 
Thus, when the storm had ceased, and morn arose, 
And light revealed the dazzling waste of snows, 
Deep, deep beneath their surface smooth and fair, 
They hid the gentle maid they might not spare. 


That night her father, on the southern seas 

Was sailing homeward swift before the breeze, 

With helm in hand he stood, and musing smiled, 

He thought to meet, but came to mourn his child. 
J. 0. 


THE WISHING-GATE. 


’T1s dreamy midnight’s solemn hour, 
The busy city sleeps, 

And the palid moonbeam’s silver sheen 
Its nightly vigil keeps. 

The Pole-star twinkles in the blue, 
The hour is waxing late, 

Then haste thee, maiden, and away, 
And seek the Wishing-gate ! 

And if thy heart be free from guile, 
Thy wishes pure and holy, 

Go, breathe thy prayer, go, wish thy wish, 
And banish melancholy ! 


The maiden leaves her busy wheel, 
And dons her hose and shoon, 

And hastens to that ancient gate, 
While shines the quiet moon ! 

‘There is a bark upon the wave, 
A bark I fain would see, 

And one who treads her gallant deck 
Who vowed to cherish me! 

Who vowed, in spite of fortune’s frown, 
His love should never vary, 

Would he were here in safety now, 
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Conversing with his Mary! 


Pale clouds obscured the watchful moon, 
The hour was waxing late, 

The maiden, pensive and alone, 
Leant on the Wishing-gate. 

And bending low her anxious head 
In gentle reverie, 

Her wishes were for him she loved, 
Her thoughts were on the sea. 

Was it a robber in the dark 
That stole along so wary? 

“Tis he! 'tis he—my Henry dear, 
Restored to love—and Mary !” 


—=@-——= 


SONNET. 


BuEst is the shepherd on yon turf reclined, 

Who on the beauteous coloured sky above, 

Lies idly gazing; while his happy mind 

Is soothed by some sweet tale of rural love: 

He does not feel the bitter pangs that move 

The haughty spirit,—when with selfish pride, 

False friends, on whom the trusting heart relied, 

Unkindly shun th’ imploring eye of wo; 

The ills they ought to sooth, with taunts deride, 

And laugh at tears themselves have caused to flow: 

Nor his rude bosom fancied woes distress, 

Of sentiment or false refinement born, 

Simplicity to him is happiness, 

Calm as the tranquil eve—fresh as the fragrant morn. 
G, T. 





Review.— Remains of James S. Carmi- 


chael, late Teacher in Circus Place 
School, Edinburgh. With a Memoir of 
his Life. By the Rev. David King, 
Minister of the United Associate Con- 
gregation, Greyfriars, Glasgow. Edin. 
burgh, Oliphant & Son. 1834. 

We have observed, with much pain, the 

publication recently of many remains and 
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memoirs of young and pious victims to pul- 
monary consumption. We can — 
in that tender sentiment which may induce 
the friend, the brother, and the parent to 
shew to the world the brightness of the 
object of which they have been bereaved, 
but we cannot but think that the less im- 
passioned suggestions of good sense, and 
religious resignation, would, in most cases, 
have forbidden the display. There is a 
sameness in all these productions, They 
are all gentle, amiable, and feeble. The 
brightness that is upon them is not that of 
the morning or the evening sun, nor is it 
the calm, steady softness of moonlight : it 
is that of the funeral taper, which just serves 
to make ‘the solemn gloom visible around 
it!’ The piety also, that pervades these 
compositions, lovely, clear, and constant as 
it is, attracts our commiseration rather than 
our sympathy: it comes with a sense of 
the condition of the sufferer along with it ; 
we can weep with it—we can pray with it; 
but it is the piety of the dying, and, when 
we would take it with us, and cherish it 
among the living, we seem, to ourselves, to 
violate its sanctity,—the sanctity of the 
chamber of death. 

Let it not for a moment be imagined 
that we object to the publication of remains 
and memoirs, in which early genius, or cir- 
cumstances of a peculiarly striking charac- 
ter, are impressed by extraordinary devo- 
tion. We have to lament, among the 
youthful dead in our own circle of ac- 
quaintance, more than one, to whom dis- 
ease itself imparted a holy sensation of eter- 
nal life, and whom the approach of death 
inspired with the strains of eternal har- 
mony ; but those strains are ever short and 
interrupted, and the pourings forth of such 
a spirit are not intended for the active and 
heedless world. Let the affection of friend- 
ship, or of family connexions, gather toge- 
ther those lays and meditations ; let them 
record them, and preserve them as the best 
mortal relics of those who, as they dropped 
into the grave, left them as signs that they 
were ‘quitting earth for heaven;’ but let 
them not, substituting a vain pride for sor- 
row, or an empty estimation for endeared 
recollection, scatter such precious leaves in 
the public paths of the living. 

The subject of this memoir, Mr. James 
Carmichael, was born in April, 1809. His 
father had been minister of the General 
Associate Congregation of Borrowstowness, 
but, in consequence of severe and protracted 
illness, he had relinquished that profession, 
and supported himself and family by pub- 
lic and private teaching, in Edinburgh ; and, 
before his death, in 1818, he embraced the 


views of the Baptists. James, the eldest of 
three orphans, was taken under the care of 
the Rev. George Cowie, the minister of the 
Congregational Church of Montrose, who 
offered to bring him up as his own son, 
However, at the age of thirteen he left 
Montrose, and returned to reside with his 
relatives, and to prosecute his studies in 
Edinburgh. In the university of that city, 
according to the testimonies of the profes. 
sors, he was a successful student. He ob- 
tained prizes for superior attainments in the 
classics, in logic, moral philosophy, and 
mathematics, and Mr. Pillans, who fills the 
chair of humanity, mentions, that during an 
attendance of three sessions, Mr. Carmi- 
chael ‘distinguished himself highly by 
uncommon steadiness, zeal, and success in 
his studies ; nor was he less remarkable for 
the exemplary and undeviating propriety of 
his conduct.’ 

By the numerous papers which this per- 
severing and highly talented student has left 
behind him, we have proofs that his mind 
was not contented with collecting and 
hoarding the stores of knowledge. He 
used his acquisitions as the materials of 
thought, and laboured to render his mind 
productive. Theology, according to one of 
his earliest unfinished papers, he considered 
as ‘ the most interesting as well as the most 
important study which it can fall to the lot 
of man to investigate.’ Nevertheless, in 
choosing between the avocations of teacher 
and pastor, he fixed upon the former, and 
a fragment among his manuscripts contains 
some of the points which determined his 
decision, well worth the notice of our 
readers : 


“The three great departments of a preacher's 
duty are, to instruct, to impress, and to watch over 
the development of character. Let us compare the 
influence of a teacher with that of a preacher, in 
any one of these departments, and we will see where 
the superiority lies. 

“*The preacher teaches religion—so does the 
schoolmaster. The preacher teaches nothing else— 
the teacher many other useful things. The 
preacher teaches only seldom, the teacher every 
day, thus not only communicating more knowledge, 
but fixing it more deeply in the memory. The 
preacher merely presents knowledge which may be 
received or not—the teacher enforces attention and 
trains the mind. The preacher assails minds which 
have either grown up in prejudice, or, if their ideas 
are enlightened, have obtained that light from the 
schoolmaster—the latter receives minds destitute 
of ideas, and prevents the formation of prejudices. 
So much for instruction. 

‘**With regard to impression, there can be no 
doubt that the mind is most impressible in early 
years, and that the impressions then received often 
outlive the superior knowledge of advanced life 
The schoolmaster, therefore, from the early age of 
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his pupils, produces the deepest impression. Be- 
sides, he comes into closer contact with his pupils 
—he understands their characters better—and can 
adapt his exhortations to the peculiar turns of their 
The preacher has only a general and dis 
tant acquaintance with most of his hearers, and is 
prevented by the ceremonial of fashion, and the 


mind. 


caution of maturer years, from obtaining a more 
intimate inspection of their characters. Thus his 
appeals are neither so direct, nor so nicely adapted 
as those of the schoolmaster. — 

a ‘Lastly, with respect to the devel pment of mo 
ral character, the advantage is all on the side of the 
schoolmaster. Does the outward conduct of men 
who have been taught caution by experience, and 
among whom the artificial forms of fashion have 
introduced a universal hypocrisy, exhibit their cha 
racter so truly as the simple and natural behaviour 
of children? Has the preacher such liberty of 
pointing out faults, constraining the conduct and 
forming the habits, as the instructors of youth? As 
the teacher, by communicating just ideas, prevents 
prejudice, so by forming good habits he prevents 
bad ones. 

“ «Tf it be said that few schoolmasters exercis« 
this power, may it not likewise be said that few 
preachers exert theirs? This is a theoretical ques 
tion, and we must compare the powers possessed, 
which employed Both 


not those are actually 


teachers themselves, and the public in general, have 
been too long blind to the moral power of those ir 
struments and opportunities which the schoolmast 

But juster notions are round 


possesses. gaining § 


and we hope soon to see the time, when teachers 


will use more energetically the advantages whic! 


they possess, and when public opinion shall attac h 
to theu 


») essential 


to them that respect which is s 
influence over the 


pp. ll to 13 


minds of t ir p 


A young man of extensive attainments, 
who entered upon the most laborious de- 
partment in the whole circle of literary em- 
ployments, merited, on account of this very 
devotion to so arduous a task, the love, tl 
respect, and the protection of that society 
which he was so desirous to serve. Tl 
province of teaching the rudiments of lan- 
guage and science is generally considered 
to be particularly painful to young minds, 
eager as they generally are to free their 
intellectual powers from the trammels of 
scholastic discipline, and to take wide and 
self-directed excursions in the now open 
plains of literature. To return back con- 
tinually to the foundations of knowledgs 
with the youngest pupil,—to build again 
and again the vaulted cellars, and to lay, 
with renewed care, the key-stone on the yet 
dark subterraneous arches, —to do this 
repeatedly and continually, without rising 
above the brink of the foundation, or cast. 
ing more than a cursory glance around on 
the prospect, which must, indeed, be wide 
and beautiful to those permitted to ascend 
higher, and to look out from upper cham- 
bers, —to do this is a toil that has fre- 
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quently broken down strong minds, and 
subdued the spirit of genius. The task of 
the schoolmaster, nevertheless, can never 
be executed but by a man of acute per- 
ception and extensive acquirements ; and it 
is on this account that it is so seldom ade- 
quately performed. Our youthful student 
saw, in the correct performance of this task, 
a moral and religious duty; and he per- 
mitted himself to know no pleasure but that 
derived from the performance of a duty. 
Unhappily for himself, in his moral and 
pious devotion, he overlooked his want of 
bodily strength. 

It is to be lamented that some friends, 
aware of the weakness of his frame and 
the activity of his mind, did not procure 
for him a situation congenial with his 
wishes, and adapted to the very limited 
extent of his physical energies. He was 
left, however, to provide for himself. He 
sought and obtained, unaided, a station, as 
teacher in the Circus Place School, of 
Edinburgh. But, an extract from a 
letter to a friend will place this youth, 
whose actions were instructions that require 
no comment, before the reader :— 


ave experienced » agitation and 
tension of mind connected with an application, on 
interest much 
fully 
in which I was a 
in the 


suppose you ki the nature of is 


t success of which some and 


honour depends, you will not be able to enter 
into my feelings during ten days, 

a vacant situation Circus Place 
s Yi It w 
Dr. Thor 


pply the 


as instituted by a Cor 

ison was(|the main 8} g, in order to 
Wood’s School to the 
higher ranks of life 


They wish to have a teacher to «¢ 


principles of Mr 


education of children in the 


very forty scholars, 
id, on that account, they are not able to give large 
ries. The salary at present is £50 per annum. 
r ali the institution th is a head master, who 


uches the highest class. It has prospered very 


and there are 1 300 chil 


vachers. I thought 


1 of late, yw nearly 


and as I intend 
that 


little notoriety I 


) pursue ing as a profession, it might 


be good for me to come into a 


accordingly applied ;— procured several certificates ; 


and after teaching three days in the school, before 


several gentlemen, as a specimen i pretty severe 


ordeal,) | was unanimously chosen, and entered on 
my new duties the very next day. The 


my situation, and the multipli 


novelty of 


ity of my avocations, 


s I still retain most of my other teaching,) has 


ndered me very hurried for the 


17 


He taught publicly at the Circus Place 
School four hours, and privately instructed 
youths of the University eight hours a-day. 
Besides this, he held a “ regular examina- 
tion of Scripture, and observance of social 
prayer, with some of his companions,” and 
his Sabbath evenings were frequently spent 
in “ imparting religious instruction to the 
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ignorant poor, both in Edinburgh and in 
the villages adjacent.” With his friends he 
maintained an epistolary correspondence, 
which, “from its magnitude, must have 
added considerably to his labours.” He 
wrote papers for various religious periodi- 
cals, and “ his writings,” says his biogra- 
pher, “‘ would fill many volumes.” ‘“ The 
majority of his papers, however,” continues 
Mr. King, “are unfinished. An essay, or 
poem, or narrative, is commenced, and 
through a number of pages vigorously 
conducted, but it suddenly closes amid 
glowing interest—a fit emblem of the la- 
mented writer, who terminated so abiuptly 
his promising career.” The fact is, that he 
wanted the firm restraint of a sensible and 
respected friend. He was, no doubt, loved, 
gazed at, and admired, while his mind and 
his body were suffered to run themselves to 
waste. 

Scarcely had this amiable and persever- 
ing scholar ana teacher reached the thresh- 
hold of manhood, than his constitution, 
which had never been strong, began to give 
manifest tokens of premature decay. A 
general debility, accompanied with spitting 
of blood, was the precursor of a rapid de- 
cline. Under this calamity he was obliged 
to relinquish his engagement in the Circus 
Place School. Fora short time he tried 
the effect of the milder air of Rothsay; and 
in September, 1831, sailed from Greenock 
by a steam-yacht for Dublin. Thence he 
crossed over to Liverpool, and, on his 
return to Edinburgh, had so far recovered 
his health as to be able to resume his 
teaching. But the insidious disease, that 
had seized upon his frame, would not quit 
its hold ; and though he still strove against 
it for the regular performance of his ardu- 
ous duties, the daily wasting away of his 
flesh and strength compelled him to resign 
his appointments. ‘This was not a condi- 
tion in which to form, with much confi- 
dence, a new plan of usefvl exertion. 
A proposal, however, had been made by 
Dr. M‘Arthur of Dublin, who was about to 
marry Mr. Carmichael’s sister, for the resi- 
dence of him and the family in the Irish 
capital ; and there was a promise of advan- 
tages in this removal, which made it parti- 
cularly desirable. Dr. M‘Arthur had been 
appointed by the government commis- 
sioners for education in Ireland, to super- 
intend the teachers that were training for 
the national schools, and he wished to re- 
linquish, in favour of his intended brother- 
in-law, the management of the seminary he 
then conducted. But it was too late: the 
health of this martyr to study revived at 
intervals, only to mark more strongly the 
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returning ravages of decay. He could teach 
no more by oral instruction : still he could 
think and write, and his pen was inces- 
santly employed. ‘“ Indeed, wasting reflec- 
tion,” observes his memorialist, “ appears 
to cling to a thoughtful mind the more ob- 
stinately in consequence of bodily weak- 
ness, and the vigour of health seems indis- 
pensably requisite to dismiss such reflection 
at pleasure.” Thought indulged to excess, 
undoubtedly gives rise to diseases of the 
nerves and brain, which speedily commu- 
nicate themselves to the whole physical 
constitution, and produce dyspepsia, con- 
sumption, and even frenzy; they can be 
counteracted only by introducing to the 
sufferer at an early period the lighter and 
more recreating studies of nature. It has 
been remarked, that students who think 
intensely, find much relief by recurring at 
stated hours every day to the perusal of 
poetry, or works on botany and natural his- 
tory, in the open air. The scholar who 
can resolve to be an horticulturist two 
hours in the twenty-four, will not be likely 
to die of decline. 

A sea voyage had been recommended, 
and it is probable that, had the advice been 
taken at an earlier stage of his disorder, it 
might have been beneficial. It was still 
regarded as a remedial measure by his 
friends and his medical attendant. A ship, 
commanded by a cousin of his own, was, 
at this period, about to sail from Liverpool 
to Maranham, and he embraced the offer 
of a passage. His parting with his mother 
had in it all the more than philosophic 
firmness of pious confidence. * His journey 
to Liverpool was performed with less bodily 
fatigue than was expected, and he em- 
barked : — 


“For some days his health seemed to improve at 
sea, and he flattered himself that he was getting 
decidedly better. During this period he entered 
frequently into conversation with the sailors, and 
so endered himself to them by his gentle manners 
and salutary counsels, that all took a deep interest 
in his case, and rivalled each other in promoting 
his comfort. When Sabbath came, he asked the 
captain whether they were to have any public wor- 
ship on that day. The captain replied that it was 
not usual, but that it would be done if he so wished- 
Mr. Carmichael answered to the effect that he was 
not able to conduct the worship himself, and he 
would rather that others observed it from their 
own sense of its value, than from his solicitation 
His earthly course, however, was now drawing to 
a close. He sustained injury by bathing in cold 
sea-water. Very hot sultry weather ensued, which 
greatly aggravated the hectic fever already preying 
on his frame. All hopes of his recovery were now 
cut off, but a degree of delirium, occasioned by 
fever and weakness, soon rendered him insensible 
to his situation, and led him to talk lightly and 





















intervals his consciousness 


incoherently At 
returned—and then he welcomed death with this 


single reserve—often repeated and with growing 
emotion—that he mourned for his afflicted mother 
This latter grief seemed to be secured of its power, 
till he should reach that country where God wipes 
away all tears from the eyes. After sinking rapidly 
for some days, he at last expired, without apparent 
struggle, on the 24th of March, at one p.m. about 
360 miles from Maranham, 

“ The sultriness of the weather made it impossi 
ble to preserve the body till they should reach land. 
It was, therefore, deposited in a strong, though 
plainly constructed coffin, and, after the service of 
the church of England had been read over it by the 
seamen, was committed to the deep.”—pp. 48, 49 

The literary remains of this young man, 
selected by Mr. King for publication in 
this small volume, are not numerous, and 
are more distinguished for unassuming 
piety, affectionate feelings, and plain good 
sense, than for any display of genius or 
extraordinary talent. They are entirely in 
prose, although it is stated that Mr. Car- 
michael composed several pieces in verse. 
His mind and habit of thought, indeed, do 
not appear to us to have been highly gifted 
with poetic sensibility : it is ardent only in 
devotion, and his devotion is too sincere 
and too pure to need the veil and orna- 
ments of poetic drapery. These Remains 
consist of “ Letters to a Young Philoso- 

her ;” and various Remarks, Essays, and 

Tiscellaneous Pieces, concluding with a 
selection from his “ Epistolary Corre- 
spondence.” The letters of young persons 
of either sex, provided they possess mental 
sincerity, and have not been schooled into 
the pedantic affectation of writing what is 
so erroneously termed ‘a good letter,’ are 
always their best literary productions. 
Those of this unfortunate student were 
manifestly the unrestrained effusions of his 
thoughts, as those thoughts rose from the 
sentiments of the moment. They are the 
productions of a sensible and cultivated 
mind; the following is the first of th 
selection :— 

To Mr. M——B 


‘ My dear Friend, 

“Immediately on the letter, I 
which I 
But 


this moment, hav 


receipt of your 


wrote considerable part of an answer, 


intended to finish on the first 
such an opportunity never, till 


ole of what I had written 


opportunity 





}) 


ing occurred, and the w 


being about self, I did not think it worth the send 
ing. I shall not now put off my time, of which I 
I have so little, with apologies, which perhaps after 
all would be unfavourably received. I! highly ap 


prove of your plan of forcing yourself to compose a 
little every day It is an endless thing waiting for 
an affatus, or even ende avouring to work yourself 
It is like the 


as foolish and as fruit The 


into one sailors whistling for \ 





best way ij 
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to our oars, do what we can,—perhaps we may thus 
arrive at a part of the ocean where a breeze is blow 
ing, but which, if we had waited where we were, 
might never have reached us. Let us just begin,— 
we will catch an afflatus on the way : at least, if 
there be any inspiration going, we will get it when 
in motion 
I think it is useful, to digest a subject well 
But this cau- 
However con- 


as well as when at rest.—To a certain 
degree, 
in our thoughts before writing on it. 
tion may be carried much too far 
fused our ideas may be, we never can be the worse 
for endeavouring to express them, and we will pro 
bably be the better for it. 


be a clearness of understanding arising from the 


There seems to me to 


very act of composition, which can be derived from 
no other source. The introduction, or small part 
at the beginning of an essay or sermon, will be 
much better for being well thought over, and com 
pletely sketched out in the mind before we write it 
but we commit this to paper before we at 
tempt to think over and sketch out the next part 


minuteness 


must 


accuracy ; because 


the load of the first part on the memory will cer 


with the same and 
tainly act as a clog on the clear conception of the 
I could not, indeed, begin one part of a 
subject without having an idea of the whole—but 


second. 


that idea should be quite general; and we should 
not attempt to reduce more than one distinct com- 
partment of it to particulars at a time; and let that 
part be developed fully before applying the mind 
I do not think 


an exceedingly exact style is good for a minister 


at all to the evolution of another. 
his audience require to have the ideas dwelling on 


their minds for a little: and, as it would be rather 


unfashionable to stop at the end of every philose 
phically expressed sentence, to give time for rumin 
ation, the best substitute is perhaps to spread the 
little other use 
than to fill alittle more paper and occupy a little 
thinking that I am 
ing the paths of philosophy for those of sophistry 
but I do think there is some truth in what I have 
written Will you please to 
remarks a jubeo or a veto? 


idea out by words which are of 


more time. You will be leay 


send me upon my 

‘I am, indeed, very sorry that I have so exceed 
ingly little time, else I could with pleasure spend 
hours in communicating my thoughts to you in this 
easy way ; but you have no conception of the never 
that time. I 


ription of the old 


ending calls I have upon my was 


much delighted with your des¢ 


minister. There is truly something inexpressibly 


interesting in a soul, which is come, as it were 


within sight of the heavenly city, and already hears 


the distant hum of angelic and inhales a 


passing breath of the 


songs, 
atmosphere of Paradise 
How must the soul be elevated, and glorified, and 
solemnized, by the certain prospect of a speedy in 
New Jeru 


salem? The poet says of an aged Christian 


troduction to the golden streets of the 


‘His soul expands as he draws near the grave 


Like Phcebus setting o’er the western wave 


Like 


less day 


him, too, he sets only to rise again on an en 

A tew days ago, when looking round on 
the bleakness which follows in the train of w 
I reflected 


would be 


nter 


how dismally such a change the 


easons one who had 


contemplated by 





entered the world during the warmth and bright 
ness of summer, and knew not that the mild atm 
rere, and tl beauteous vegetation, would 

















restored at their appointed seasons. And O, how 
much more dismal was the prospect to those who 
saw the loveliest forms and the finest dispositions 
descending into the worse than wintry dreariness of 
the grave, and knew not that mortal man would, 
like the trees and the flowers, bloom again in new 
and superior beauties! O blessed gospel, which 
bringest life and immortality to light, how can I 
bask beneath thy rays with so little delight and so 
little gratitude .—I must draw toaclose. There is 
absolutely nothing new within my sphere of obser- 
vation. Though I used to read six newspapers 
weekly, I now do not read one, I have so little time. 
I am, and have fbeen, exceedingly sorry that I had 
not written you, but really I cou/d not. 1 am not 
quite so busy since the new year. By the bye, I 
heartily wish you all the compliments of the season, 
and remain, (along with my mother, who desires to 
be remembered to you,) 
“Yours truly, 
“J. 8S. CARMICHAEL. 

** P.S.—Though I have not much time for writ- 
ing letters, I have plenty of time for reading them: 
and when you shall favour me with an epistle, 
(which I hope will be soon) I will both read it with 
attention and pleasure, and will ,answer it as soon 
as I can. “2-8. 

The volume concludes with a few letters 
of Mrs. M‘Arthur, the sister of the lamented 
subject of this memoir. She died at the 
early age of seventeen years and a half. 
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Revirw.—Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans. By John Calvin. ‘To 
which is prefixed his Life, by Theo- 
dore Beza. Translated by Francis 
Sibson, A.B. Trin. Coll. Dublin. Seeley, 
Fleet Street. London. 1834. ‘ 


Ir is late in the day to offer a single re- 
mark on the extraordinary endowments, 
intellectual or literary, of the author of the 
Institutes; and it would be preposterous, 
within such limits as ours, to enter upon the 
discussion of his theological system, In the 
following article, therefore, we purpose con- 
fining our notice exclusively to the work 
before us, considered as a translation. 

It was ingeniously remarked by the cele- 
brated Lucilius,* that he should like to have 
for his readers, neither the most learned nor 
the most unlearned, since the latter would 
not understand him at all, and the former 
would understand, probably, more than 
himself. What class of readers Mr. Sibson 
looked forward to, or desired, we are utterly 
unable to divine. The ignorant could not 
comprehend him, the learned would not 
need his assistance, while those of moderate 
talents and attainments would find them- 
selves constantly bewildered in his wordiness 
and common-place, occasionally startled by 





* Cie. de Orat. ii. 6 
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monstrous assertions, (not in the original) 
and always fatigued with the ruggedness of 
his style. Though, to use the pungent 
language of Gibbon, “ every work, but a 
bishop, suffers by translation,” we do not 
recollect one, which has suffered so much, 
from plaisters and amputations, as Calvin’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
We are at a loss to discover on what 
principles the translator has proceeded ; he 
does not appear to us to have had any pre- 
cise notions of the nature and object of 
translation: there is no limit to the license 
which he takes, whether in omission or in 
insertion ; and in page 432, we find full six 
lines inserted with as little scruple, and as 
little pretence, as in p. 121, we find four 
omitted. In page 4 of the Dedication, we 
find the sentence, “‘ he is surpassed scarcely 
by any of the present day, and is to be 
compared with but few,” paraphrased thus, 
“ attainments which give him a decided 
superiority over the greatest part of his 
contemporaries, place him on an eminence, 
where Sew can come in competition with 
him.” Does all this add force to the real 
sense? We discover here, as well as in 
other passages which we have examined, 
too many of those loose, we were going to 
say, slang phrases, which are too often 
introduced to fill up the gaps of an extem- 
pore discourse, and which certainly ought 
never to find their way into the sober per- 
manence of print, The last sentence but 
one in the Dedication, is not only not the 
sense of the original, but it is nonsense. 
In the Dedication, also, we have emulatio 
translated imitation, p. 5; we read of “a 
man—and their successors,” &c. page 5; 
in page 143 we read of “‘ them hands” — 
“he denominates them sacrilegious hands, 
which violated the deity of Venus.” Calvin 
says, ‘** had violated,” but this is a trivial 
variation in Mr. Sibson’s eyes; be exhibits 
throughout a most republican indifference 
to tenses and moods; subjunctive and in- 
dicative are treated alike, while present and 
past are commingled and intermingled in 
glorious confusion. In page 120, we find 
“ maliciousness inflicting injury on its 
neighbours.” In page 533, we are told 
that “the sense signifies,” &c. In page 
432, to which we have already referred, 
the property of dilatability is called forth 
surprisingly ; “‘ gud divinitus missum sit,” 
is translated “ sent by a divine commission 


for the express purpose of dispelling the 


clouds of superstition, and breaking asunder 
the bonds of ignorance, error, and vice.” 
Who would believe that all this rigmarole 
was the translation, or rather expansion, of 
four short words? In page 380, we are 
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struck by the following passage :—“ the 
mind, immediately in the height of its pre- 
sumptuous rashness, plunges into the abyss 
of the greatest difficulties.” We are not 
aware under what figure of speech this 
singular combination of ideas should be 
classed ; but whatever elegance it may 
possess, the translator has all the merit. 
Calvin is quite innocent of it; and contents 
himself with “ sud temeritate” and “ in 
profundum mare.” Whence Mr. Sibson’s 
“ greatest difficulties?” In page 370, in- 
stead of the simple version, “ although they 
were unbelievers,” we have “ though they 
were sunk in all the durkness of unbelief.” 
Did Mr. S. entertain a latent idea of making 
a fine passage for Calvin? The sinking 
and the darkness, it is evident, are per- 
fectly gratuitous; Calvin could have in- 
serted them himself, if he had wished. In 
page 143, Mr. Sibson draws, or rather hints 
at, a distinction between ‘ heathens and 
poets,” (Calvin says, “ etlinicos quoque 
poetas,” “ the heathen poets also; ) from 
which, and a note on page 627, about clas- 
sical learning, we conclude that the writer 
was not aware of the existence of poets 
among the heathens, such as one Homer, 
one Virgil, &c. We cannot understand 
why Deus is always, or generally at least, 
rendered by some such phrase as, ‘ the 
Lord,” “ the King of glory,” * the Lord 
of glory,” “the Father of lights,” &c. 
Why this improvising, if we are to have 
the English of Calvin's Latin? 

In a work of promiscuous literature, such 
liberties as we have noticed, in enlarging, 
compressing, and even altering, would be 
less injurious to the author; but in a work 
of theology, and especially of doctrinal 
theology, like the present, they cannot be 
admitted without liability to considerable 
danger. A carelessness and undigested 
looseness of style will almost invariably 
weaken the force of the original, or magnify 
a cursory observation into undue import- 
ance: in effect, it opens the door to imac- 
curacy of every kind. Inaccuracy, how- 
ever, glaring as it is in every page of the 
book, is the least unpardonable of Mr. 
Sibson’s faults. His errors are frequently 
serious, and apt most grievously to mislead. 
One example out of many, that we have 
collected, will suffice ; in page 534, Calvin 
is respresented as saying, “‘ we must, there- 


fore, consider what questions each ts able 


to receive, and suit our doctrines to their 
capacities.” Doctrina, in Latin, means, 
not doctrine but instruction; “ we must 
suit our instructions to their several capa- 
cities.” The word used by Calvin for 
loctrine, is dogma, This blunder betray 
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a want of acquaintance with the language, 
which ought to have deterred the translator 
from undertaking so arduous and responsi- 
ble a task. Such rambling translation, 
which Mr. S. may have flattered himself 
was merely inelegant, cannot be promiscu- 
ously indulged in without a likelihood of 
detriment to the author’s reputation. We 
have heard of those who have been satisfied 
with giving the general sense of the original ; 
but we would suggest, in passing, that the 
general sense is any thing but the author’s 
sense. Itis not sufficient to know that doco, 
or locud, or locat, or some word like it, 
means place ; or that doctrine has something 
to do with learning or teaching, uncertain 
which. 

Some remarks on the Commentary are 
subjoined to the work—in which much is 
said, but little to the point; they are meagre 
and unsatisfactory. We are not told what 
version of the New Testament Calvin used 
and referred to; and without knowing this, 
half the criticisms in the book are unintelli- 
gible. (More than half the criticisms in 
the original are omitted in the translation : 
they might have been given advantageously 
in notes.) In the observations on the 8th 
verse of the 2d chapter, Calvin states that 
he has followed Erasmus’s version in every 
other case, but that in that particular in- 
stance he had departed from his rule. Mr, 
Sibson, on the contrary, appears always 
to have followed the English authorised 
version, without regarding the interpreta- 
tions of his author. If we were to enume- 
rate one tithe of the errors we have de- 
tected, we should trespass unduly on the 
patience of our readers. We have not ex- 
amined one page in which many blunders 
have not occurred. We are puzzled to as- 
certain, in which of the numerous dialects 
of Great Britain Mr. S. writes: what mean 
such barbarisms as these—“ the alone dis- 
pensation,” p. 137—“ Nor is it of import- 
ance what such a God their imagination 
conceives,” &c.? “The Mufti of Geneva,” 
as Calvin is facetiously denominated by 
South, would not have written in this inac- 
curate, slip-slop manner. His Latin is 
correct, and for the most part classical ; his 
French is good, and, for his age, elegant. 

Mr. Sibson was not, perhaps, aware, that 
the proverb, “ not a hair but casts a shade,” 
is pre-eminently applicable to translation, 
and that, when he proposed to make fidelity 
his chief object, he was attempting the most 
arduous and thankless branch of literary 
labour, and that in the most difficult style. 
To be faithful, in every sense of the term, 
a translation should contain all the meaning, 
and nothing but the meaning, of the author, 
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and should be written with the same degree 
of freedom and elegance, as the orignal it- 
self. So to reproduce the ideas of the 
author, free alike from diminution and ex- 
aggeration, so to enter into his spirit and 
argument as never to overstep, never to fall 
short of the extent of his expressions, and 
at the same time to preserve equal chaste- 
ness and elegance of style, is the work of a 


scholar, and a scholar alone. He must , 


never be tempted, or, if he is, he must re- 
sist the temptation, to interpolate what he 
may deem an elegance and an improve- 
ment; while, on the other hand, he must 
not skulk over a difficulty by omission or 
paraphrase A precise and minutely inti- 
mate knowledge of both languages, and of 
the capacities and power of every word 
employed, as well as great accuracy and a 
previous acquaintance with the tenour of 
the book, these are the prerequisites of a 
translator, not one of which appears to be 

by the editor of the work before 
us. The English is slovenly and incorrect ; 
the meaning is garbled and misrepresented ; 
and the performance is in every respect un- 
scholarlike in the extreme. Mr, Sibson’s 
labours, however, will afford a beacon to fu- 
ture translators ; from him they will, at least, 
learn how they ought not to translate. 


——_~>- 


Review.—Curiosities of Literature, by 
J. D’ Israeli, Esqg., .D.C.L., F.S.A. 
Ninth Edition. In Six Volumes. Vol. I. 
& II. Moron, London, 1834. 


In that most ingenious piece of epigram- 
matic prose, Colton’s preface to his Lacon, 
we read of a man who wrote a book “ de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” This 
must, one should suppose, have suggested 
to the learned author the plan of the 
“ Curiosities of Literature.” In proof of 
this, let one run his eye over the table of 
contents of the volume before us, which, 
by the way, is by no means its least in- 
teresting part. “Solomon and Sheba— 
hell — waxwork — modern Platonism—the 
history of gloves” !! This little quotation 
conveys some idea of the variety which 
this antiquarian melange offers to the 
reader. 

The class of literature to which the 
work before us must be assigned, is cer- 
tainly far from the highest; at the same 
time, though it may not require for its 
prosecution the most eminent intellectual 
gifts, it is one which must be confessed to 
be equally useful and entertaining. To 
cull with taste the most valuable facts 
which lie lost in the rubbish of dusty folios 


or long-forgotten manuscripts, and to give 
them to the public in an elegant and at- 
tractive form, associated with those more 
important ‘facts which they illustrate and 
confirm, or with some ingenious and valu- 
able deductions, requires no small degree 
of learning and research in the author, 
while it supersedes, in the case of the 


/ reader, the necessity for similar labours, by 


presenting him with their fruits and results, 
All this credit, and more, is due to the 
author of the Curiosities of Literature. He 
further claims our admiration for the beauty 


¢and lightness of his style, and for that 


evident bonhommie which makes the 
reader at once in good temper with his 
author and himself. We are exceedingly 
glad to see these volumes republished in 
a more generally accessible form and com- 
pass, and we sincerely hope that they will 
secure the patronage of the public, In 
recommending them by an extract or two, 
we know not whither to turn. Every page 
is interesting, new, and elegant. We give, 
without selecting, the following :— 
“CICERO’S PUNS. 

““*T soup,’ says Menage, ‘have received great 
pleasure to have conversed with Cicero, had I lived 
in his time. He must have been a man very agree 
able in conversation, since even Casar carefully 
collected his bon mots. Cicero has boasted of the 
great actions he has done for his country, because 
there is no vanity in exulting in the performance 
of our duties; but he has not boasted that he was 
the most eloquent orator of his age, though he cer 
tainly was; because nothing is more disgusting 
than to exult in our intellectual powers.’ 

“* Whatever were the bon mots of Cicero, of which 
few have come down to us, it is certain that Cicero 
was an inveterate punster; and he seems to have 
been more ready with them than with repartees 
He said to a senator, who was the son of a tailor 
* Rem acu tetigisti.” You have touched it sharply; 
acu means sharpness as well as the point of a 
needle. To the son of a cook, ‘ Ego quoque tibi 
jure favebo.’ The ancients pronounced coce and 
quoque like co-ke, which alludes to the Latin cocus, 
cook, besides the ambiguity of jure, which applies 
to broth or law—jus. A Sicilian suspected of being 
a Jew, attempted to get the cause of Verres into his 
own hands; Cicero, who knew that he was a crea 
ture of the [great culprit, opposed him, observing 
** What has a Jew to do with swine’s flesh?” The 
Romans called a boar pig Verres. I regret to afford 
a respectable authority for forensic puns; however, 
to have degraded his adversaries by such petty per- 
sonalities, only proves that Cicero’s taste was not 
exquisite,”"—Vol. I. pp. 101, 102. 

“GROTIUS. 

“ The life of Grotius shews the singular felicity 
of aman of letters and a statesman; and how a 
student can pass his leisure hours in the closest 
imprisonment. The gate of the prison has some 
times been the porch of fame 
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Grotius, studious from his infancy, had also re 


ceived from Nature the faculty of genius; and was 
fortunate as to find in his father a 


formed his early taste and his moral feelings 


tutor who had 
The 
younger Grotius, in imitation of Horace, has cele 
brated his gratitude in verse 





“One of the most interesting circumstances in 
the life of this great man, which strongly marks his 


genius and fortitude, is displayed in the manner in 


which he employed his time during his imprison- 


ment. Other men, condemned to exile and cap- 


tivity, if they survive, despair; the man of letters 


may reckon those days as the sweetest of his life 


When a prisoner at the Hague, he laboured on 


1 Latin essay on the means of terminating religious 
sputes, which occasion so many infelicities in the 
tate, in the church, 


urried to Louv 


and in families ; when he was 


nstein, he resumed his law studies, 


which other employments had interrupted He 


gave a portion of his time to moral philosophy ; 


maxims of th 


and the 


ged him to translate the 


collected by Stobzeus, 





which eng 


ancient poe*s 


frag 


Philemon. 


ments of Menander and 
Every Sunday was devoted to the scriptures. and 


to his Commentaries on the New Testament. In 


the course of the work he fell ill; but as soon as he 
recovered his health composed his treatise, in 
Dutch verse, on the Truth of the Christian Reli 
gion. Sacred and profane authors occupied him 


ilternately His only mode of refreshing his mind 


was to pass from one work to another. He seut to 


Vossius his observations on the tragedies of Seneca 


He wrote several other works ; particularly a little 
Catechism in verse, for his dat ter Cornelia 
und collected materials to form his Apolog Add 
to these various labours an ¢ nsiv 

dence he held with t lear 


were often so many treatises 


collection amounting to two 


had notes ready for eve 





antiquity, whenever they prepare 





un account of his plans and his perfi 
furnish a volume of themselves; yet he nev 


published in } 





revising t 





we must recolle notwiths ling such uninter- 
rupted literary avocations, his hours were fre 
quently devoted to the public functions of an 
umbassador. ‘“‘L only reserve for my studies the 
time which other ministers give to their pleasures, 
to conversations often useless, ‘and to visits some 
times unneces * such is the language of this 





vreat man! Although he produced thus abund- 


confinement was not 





antly, his 


years. We may well exclain 








of Grotius had never been imprisonec 


I have seen this great student censured for 
neglecting his official duties, but it would be neces 
le on this a s to know the cha 


sary, to decide 
racter of his accuser.”—Vol. I. pp. 191, 192 
NOBLEMEN TURNED CRITICS 

“T offer to the contemplation of those unfortu 


nate mortals who are necessitated to undergo the 





criticisms of lords, th f anecdote 

* Soderini, the Gon of Florence, having 
had a statue made by tl great Michel Angelo 
when it was finished came to inspect it; and hav 


ing for some time sagaciously considered it, poring 
now on the face, non the arms, the knees, the 
form of the | and at length on the foot itself; the 
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statue being of such perfect beauty, he found him 
self at a loss to display his powers of criticism, 
But only to praise 


only by lavishing his praise. 


might appear as if there had been an obtuse 
ness in the keenness of his criticism. He trem 
bled to find a fault, but a fault must be found. 


At length he ventured to mutter something con 
cerning the nose; it might, he thought, be some 
thing Grecian. 


more Angelo differed from his 


grace, but said he would attempt to gratify his 


taste. He took up his chisel, and concealed some 
marble-dust in his hand; feigning to re-touch the 
part, he adroitly let fall some of the dust he held 
The cardinal it fell, 
transported at the idea of his critical acumen, ex 
claimed— Ah, Angelo 
inimitable grace !’ 


concealed observing it as 


’ 


you have now given an 


first 
Halifax, the noble 


When Pope was introduced to read his 
Iliad to Lord 


ture to ‘be dissatisfied with so perfect a composi 


critic did not ven- 





like the cardinal, this passage, and that 
wor thi 
broken 
was stung with vexation 


turn, and that expression, formed the 


cant of his criticisms. The honest poet 


for, in general, the parts 


at which his lordship hesitated were those with 


which he was most satisfied. As he returned home 


with Sir Samuel Garth, he revealed to him the 
anxiety of his mind. ‘ Oh,” replied Garth, laugh 
ing, “you are not so well acquainted with his 
lordship as myself; he must criticise. At your 


next visit read to him those very passages as they 
tell him that you 
and I'll warrant you of his approbation 


now stand ; have recollected his 


criticisms ; 





This is I have done a hundred 


Pope ma 


of them. 





times myself.’ use of this stratagem 


it took, like the marble-dust of Angelo; and my 

lord, like the cardinal, exclaimed—‘ Dear Pope 

they are now inimitable.’"—Vol. I. pp. 189—192 
—_———_~>———_ 


teview.— The History of Switzerland, 
from its Earliest Or igin to the Present 
Time ; a popular De scription and faith- 
Sul Picture of the gradual Rise and 
Progress of the French Nation. From 
the German. By Heinrich Zschokke. 
London. Effingham Wilson. 1834. 


Tas volume, with but few pretensions to 
the highest kind of literary excellence, is still 
an instructive and entertaining history. As 
a translation, it appears to be well managed ; 
and, as a history, at once comprehensive and 
complete. It appears to be especially 
adapted to the young, who, in the perusal 
of its contents, will acquaint themselves 
with the annals of an independent, brave, 
and interesting people. Nor is their history 
destitute of those romantic events which 
invite and detain the interest of after times. 
The story of William Tell may be cited 
as one of those with which most readers 
are more or less acquainted, and the nar- 
rative of which is given with great sim- 
plicity and beauty in the volume before us. 
The history closes with the Helvetie diet 
of the 27th of May, 1815, which acknow- 














ledged and guaranteed the inviolability and 
neutrality of Switzerland, in every future 
continental war. In concluding, the author 
glances at the future prospects of this 
interesting country, in one or two para- 
graphs, which may be offered as a fair 
specimen of the style and spirit of the 
work— 


“ Such are the events of the past, in which, as in 
a mirror, we behold the secrets of the future. It 
was neither the arrow of Tell, nor the poniard of 
Camogask, which severed the bonds of Swiss servi- 
tude. The independence of the confederation was 
achieved neither by the battle of St. Jacob, nor by 
that of the Malserhaide; a struggle of 500 years 
only could secure freedom at home and establish 
independence abroad.—The men who assembled in 
the Grutli, and under the maple of Truns, only gave 
the signal for the sacred contest. When the luxu- 
rious pride of the other cantons had corrupted the 
simplicity of Uri, the confederates no longer blushed 
to fill the places of the expelled governors and their 
deputies, nor to prefer having subjects and bonds- 
men to associating with free fellow-citizens. At 
Stans, where the venerable Von der Flue appeared 
before them, they mutually swore to guarantee to 
each other a perpetual dominion over their subjects ; 
and when Toggenburg entreated the acceptance of 
its ransom, they despised the honourable proposal. 
They were willing to accord liberties, but not liberty, 
to their subjects. Hence the virtue, intelligence, 
and increasing wealth of the people appeared at 
length more formidable to them than open defiance 
and revolt. But what the hand of contemptible 
selfishness had bound, was destined to be by itself 
again dissolved. The world saw with astonishment 
that that which had rendered the Swiss powerful 
and renowned—their unanimity and indissoluble 
league—was now despised and betrayed by them- 
selves. The cantons, forgetful of their ancient 
affection, hostilely strove against each other, and 
courted the favour of foreign states. The cham- 
pions of liberty became enslaved for the gold chains 
of princes: the frugal sons of the Alps sold on un- 
known plains the blood of the people for hire, and 
their own voices in the senate for sordid presents. 
The manly spirit of the ancient statesman degene- 
rated into the timidity of an oligarchy, which con- 
verts the affairs of the nation into secrets of state. 
At the moment, however, when the governments 
had almost wholly alienated themselves from the 
nation, the people severed from them. No empire 
ever owed its fall to the virtues of its citizens :—the 
ancient league, frequently infringed, sank to utter 
dissolution. 

“That God, however, who had upheld their 
fathers, watched alse with unceasing compassion 
over the children. And as a fruitful rain gushes 
from the stormy thunder-cloud, so from this tempest 
of the political horizon arose the freedom of the 
whole Swiss nation. Over a surface of about 4500 
square miles, between lake Leman and the lake of 
Constance, there now exists (a thing before unheard 
of) a population of two million, composing twenty- 
two commonwealths, all enjoying freedom and in- 
dependence. It is true that, compared to the power 
of other "states, the strongest of these republics is 
feeble and insignificant. Still will the least of them, 
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by the union of the whole, be invincible, as long as 
every member of the confederation fears less to 
encounter another Grandson, Murton, and Frastenz, 
than the artifice and gold of a patrician Zoppo, or of 
a bishop Schinner. Ths enemy before whom a 
Swiss heart should tremble comes neither from 
Germany nor France. The most formidable adver 
sary of our freedom and independence—if he again 
appear—will spring from the midst of ourselves. 
But he must be made to bear a mark that all may 
know him. It is that man who prefers the credit 
of his own canton to the lasting glory of the whole 
confederation ?—his own private and transient in 
terests to those of the whole community. It is he 
who fears the sword worn by a free people, but not 
the flattering words and presents of kings and their 
ambassadors :—he who openly declares—let silence 
be enjoined to the journals, and mystery to the 
teachers of youth: place your money out to interest, 
and do not sqander it away on armies and military 
establishments ; close the council chamber, and let 
not the people hear our proceedings : by this means 
shall we become lords and masters, and the people 
our slaves. It is he who sows distrust between the 
Catholics and Protestants, who raises prohibitory 
barriers between one canton and another, and who 
seeks to restore that enervating selfishness, that 
family ambition, that pride of pedigree, and all those 
warring corruptions which overwhelmed the ancient 
confederation in blood, in defiance of Neuenegg and 
Rothenthurn. One great lesson, however, we have 
learnt: it is, that right and justice are far more 
powerful than force; that the happiness of each 
individual family is only safe under the law of 
liberty; and that the liberty of the whole springs 
only from the independence of the confederation 
But this independence rests not on papers with im 
perial and royal assurances—its foundation is of 
iron—our swords; the genuine Swiss nobility must 
spring from the churches and schools of the people 
The true wealth of the state must consist in the 
prosperity of every family. The great arsenal of 
the confederation must be the armories of its citi 
zens ; the transactions of the parliaments and popu 
lar assemblies must resound in the ears of the 
whole nation. By these means will a noble public 
spirit scatter, like a celestial fire, the rubbish of 
civic and cantonal egotism. It was neither the 
arrow of Tell, nor the poniard of Camogask, that 
severed the bonds of Swiss servitude. The inde- 
pendence of the confederation was achieved neither 
by the battle of St. Jacob, nor by that of the Malser 
haide. The men who assembled at Grutli, and 
under the maple of Truns, gave the signal only for 
the sacred contest. Confederates ! we combat for it 
still. Our descendants will combat for it over our 
graves. Be wary, lest ye fall into temptation. Let 
your trust be in God :—your watchword, All the 
confederates for one, and each for all !"—pp. 392 
to 395 

These are noble sentiments; and such as, 
with all the unsuitableness of the Swiss form 
of government to the circumstances of most 
nations, owe their origin to that political con- 
dition, and could scarcely have been gene- 
rated except in a republic. We conclude 
with a cordial recommendation of the volume 
we have thus introduced to our readers. 
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Review.— The Life, Character, and Li- 
terary Lebours of Samuel Drew, A.M. 
By has Eldest Son. London. Longman. 
1834. 


Tuts is, in all respects, a highly interesting 
volume. It records the instructive history 
of a man of acute and powerful intellect, of 
great diligence, and of sterling and excel- 
lent piety. It is written by his son, and 
exhibits all the excellencies and all the 
faults (and they are of that pardonable 
character which “lean to virtue’s side”) 
which usually mark productions of that 
kind. We warmly sympathize with the 
biographer in those feelings of affectionate 
respect which betray themselves throughout 
his work ; and, for our own part, we think 
that the minutely circumstantial manner in 
which some private matters, illustrative of 
Mr. Drew’s character, are detailed, adds 
not a little to the interest of the book. In 
perusing it, we dwell and converse with 
the venerable deceased, and thus realize 
the true effects of a good biography, by 
becoming intimately acquainted with its 
subject. If we must take an exception 
against it, we would say that, in our 
opinion, some of the correspondence might 
be advantageously omitted, especially such 
as is of a private and confidential character. 
We think that a writer may justly claim so 
far a property in what he writes, as to 
make it a breach of confidence to publish 
even letters which were intended but for 
one reader. 

It would be beside our purpose to pre- 
sent the reader with an analysis of a me- 
moir which is necessarily made up of a 
great number of minutie: Mr. Drew’s life 
contained but few great events, on which 
the biographer can expatiate; it was, in a 
great measure, a literary life. The key to 
his whole history may be given in a single 
paragraph, from the pen of Mr. Drew, 
which occurs in the ninth section of the 
volume before us— 


“ By unremitting industry,” he says, “I 
at length surmounted such obstacles as were 
of a pecuniary nature: this enabled me to 
procure assistance in my labours, and af- 
forded me the common relaxation which 
others enjoyed. This was the only leisure 
at which I aimed. In this situation, I felt 
an internal vigour prompting me to exertion, 
but I was unable to determine what direc- 
tion I should take. The sciences lay before 
me. I discovered charms in each, but was 
unable to embrace them all, and hesitated in 
making a selection. I had learned that 


‘One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit 
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“At first I felt such an attachment to 
astronomy, that I resolved to confine my 
views to the study of that science; but I soon 
found myself too defective in arithmetic to 
make any proficiency. Modern history was 
my next object; but I quickly discovered 
that more books and time were necessary 
than I could either purchase or spare, and on 
this account history was abandoned. In the 
region of metaphysics I saw neither of the 
above impediments. It nevertheless appeared 
to be a thorny path, but I determined to 
enter, and accordingly began to tread it.’ 

“ Referring to this period of his life, in 
conversation with a gentleman with whom 
he was particularly intimate, when asked 
whether he had not studied astronomy in his 
time, Mr. Drew remarked, ‘I once had a 
very great desire for it, for I thought it suit- 
able to the genius of my mind, and I think 
so still: but then 

‘ Chill penury repressed the noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul.’ 
Dangers and difficulties I did not fear, while 
I could bring the powers of my mind to bear 
upon them, and force myself a passage. To 
metaphysics I then applied myself, and be- 
came what the world and my good friend 
Dr. Clarke call A METAPHYSICIAN.’ ” 


And a metaphysician (to his honour be 
it spoken) he indeed became; and such a 
one, as, though destitute of the forms and 
subtleties of the schools, dived more deeply 
than most metaphysicians have been able 
to do into the depths of those subjects 
which lie at the boundary of our theolo- 
gical knowledge. 

We recommend this volume to our 
readers as giving a fair delineation of a 
man “whose character,” to use the words 
of Dr. Gregory, “ exhibited an extraordin- 
ary union of the finest intellectual and 
moral attributes of our nature, and whose 
name, talents, and labours will be long 
held in high veneration.” 


I 


Review.— The Nun. Se eley and Burn 
side, and Seeley and Sons. London, 
1833, 


Tue tyranny of the Church of Rome is 
passing away more rapidly perhaps than 
many of the other moral and superstitious 
tyrannies, which originated during the ages 
of darkness in that blind prostration of in- 
tellect, insisted upon, by the artful and 
interested few, as the religious obedience of 
the multitude to the Deity. One of the 
strongest roots of the papal power was that 
which struck its intertangled fibres through 
the connexions of domestic life, and drew 
its nourishment from the corruption of the 
2A 184,.—VvOL. XVI. 
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best of human affections. The sacrifice of 
the whole of human life from the days of 
youth, with all its interesting duties, its 
animating pursuits, and its anticipated plea- 
sures, at the altar of priestly sanctity, and 
at the demand of priestly authority, was 
the triumph of despotic brutality over 
abject and infatuated ignorance. We now, 
in our emancipated state, look back with 
blended indignation and pity, at the detes- 
table bigotry which could thus devote 
human nature as an offering to ecclesiasti- 
cal power, and we are astonished that man- 
kind, for so many ages, yielded itself to 
this unnatural and unprincipled subjugation. 
Even yet that subjugation is far from being 
wholly terminated. The papal authority 
assuming to itself upon earth rights apper- 
taining to the Deity alone, would still re- 
model and pervert the nature of man, and 
make the free being to whom the Creator 
gave an intellect capable of comprehend- 
ing his word and his works, a trembling 
slave, crouching before the avaricious and 
ambitious power of priestcraft. Instructed 
now from scripture and from general know- 
ledge, the human mind scorns the efforts of 
a superannuated superstition. The human 
soul, fortified by the gospel, knows that its 
way to its God is not through a labyrinth of 
darksome cells, in which the instincts 
and passions, instead of being directed, 
under the guidance of divine grace, to their 
duties and to the just ends for which the 
Creator implanted them in our nature, were 
either annihilated, or rendered the instru- 
ments of constant torture. 

In the volume before us, we have a most 
interesting description of the manners of 
a nunnery. The consequences of that ty- 
ranny which the papacy exercised during 
so many ages over domestic connexions 
and affections, when it tore the heart of the 
young and lovely, on the very first move- 
ment of its warmest and most delightful 
sentiments, from life ; and, in the violated 
name of the Creator and the Saviour, united 
it, in bonds, to a death, in which there was 
no rest, are here most admirably displayed. 
The narrative, which constitutes the outline 
of the work is probably in some respects 
fictitious, but there is reason to suppose 
that it is founded on fact. It is extremely 
simple, and has none of those studied 
situations by which the mere novelist en- 
deavours to ensure effect. The merit of the 
work*consists in affording a distinct view of 
what could scarcely be imagined by any 
person who had not been conversant with 
the scenes and situations described in it; 
and so completely graphic are these de- 
scriptions, that we can scarcely entertain a 


doubt of the author having been, as is in- 
deed intimated, the nun she is delineating. 

She states herself to have been educated 
in the strictest principles of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and was left an orphan a 
short time previous to the French revolu- 
tion. She was born at Turin; her fortune 
was respectable, and entirely in her own 
power. The early death of a beloved sister 
acted so powerfully upon her mind as 
strongly to incline her to become a nun. 
Although brought up strictly, she had re- 
ceived more intellectual improvement than 
Piedmontese ladies, in general, at that 
period ; and having a relative and school 
fellow married at St. Siffren, she accepted, 
on the death of her sister, an invitation to 
that small town, in which stood a convent 
of Notre Dame de Misericorde, of the order 
of St. Augustin, 

“A convent of very old establishment, 
and high renown for sanctity, of which the 
superior was an abbess, and, at the time I 
speak of, an individual of the noble family of 
Lascaris, supposed to be descended from the 
Emperors of the East. Behind this convent 
was a very large garden, which was the more 
beautiful, as it encroached upon the hill which 
rose immediately behind the house, and in 
consequence was divested of that stiffness 
which must always be found in a pleasure- 
ground situated on a perfect level. This 
garden was surrounded by exceedingly high 
walls, and moreover was shaded by a line of 
very tall cedar-trees planted within the wall ; 
yet was it commanded from the hill behind, 
though at so great a distance as by no means 
to incommode those who took the air, even 
in the most exposed part of the garden. This 
spot of ground had also another advantage, 
which was this, that a litle stream of clear 
water from the hills passed through it, a low 
grated arch being provided in the wall for its 
entrance, and another, on the other side, for 
its exit. 

“I was exceedingly captivated with the 
appearance of this establishment, and having 
made up my mind to obtain admission therein, 
if possible, I got my friend, Madame Verani, 
to speak to Father Joachim, the confessor of 
the household, who presently intimated that 
Madame la Superieure would see me at an 
hour appointed, on a certain day in the fol- 
lowing week ; in consequence of which, my 
friend and myself repaired to the house at 
the time fixed. Being arrived on the terrace 
under the walls of the convent, we walked 
slowly forwards, and there was a decided 
impression of awe on the minds of both 
of us. 

“So many of the ancient religious edifices 
were destroyed during the revolutions which 
subsequently affected many of the continental 
countries, that we now seldom see a monastic 
society invested with all those circumstances 
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of solemn majesty, in which they were clothed 
in the days of darkness now passing away. 
The convent of which I am speaking had as 
yet been undisturbed. It still retained all 
its appurtenances of old magnificence, its 
fanes and towers of gothic masonry, its 
various emblematic sculptures, its emblazoned 
windows, lofty halls, and long arcades, its 
marble shrines, and relics, and golden cande- 
labra, and crosses of bronze and alabaster, 
together with many of those emblems of 
idolatry with which the apostate church loves 
to adorn her sanctuaries.’"—p. 6, 7. 


The introduction of the author and her 
friend to the abbess is told with the ease 
and distinctness of a real incident ; and the 
art with which this insidious superstition 
instructed and compelled its agents to se- 
duce the victims that approached its dens 
and caverns is too striking to be altogether 
imaginary. We make no comment on the 
indelicacy of considering a religious union 
of the devoted female with Christ, under 
the denomination of espousals. Nothing 
can be more disgusting to a mind imbued 
with a proper sense of religion, and we 
have ofien regretted the introduction of 
terms similar or even still more indicative 
of sexual attachment, in the hymns and dis- 
courses of persons of pious pretensions in 
this country: such allusions ouglit, most 


assuredly, to be avoided. 


“My friend and I sat down, as directed, 
before this grating, and had not waited a 
minute before the curtain was withdrawn, 
and the Superieure appeared behind it. I 
trembled at the instant my eye fell upon 
her, such was my idea at that time of the 
exalted character of the head of such an 
establishment as that into which I was about 
to enter; indeed, my agitation was such, 
that I was unable to speak for a few minutes, 
though I bowed profoundly, and could hardly 
be persuaded to sitdown. The abbess was 
a little woman, though possessing much dig- 
nity of manner. She was probably more 
than forty years of age, nor did she look 
young for that age ; her complexion was ex- 
tremely pale, and the upper part of her face 
had been beautiful, her eyes being of bright 
hazel, and her eyebrows delicately pencilled, 
which, in a face not relieved by hair, had a 
particularly pleasing effect. Her manners were 
those of the most perfect politeness, and that 
of a superior kind; indeed, even had I not 
previously known that she was descended 
from Irene, daughter of the Lascaris, I cer- 
tainly should have attributed nobility of birth 
to one possessed of so very superior an air; 
but I did not expect what she exhibited the 
instant she became sensible of the state of 
my feelings, namely, a most encouraging and 
even caressing manner, and of a sort which, 
had I previously been balancing respecting 


my vocation, would, I felt, have instantly 
decided me. 

“My daughter,’ she said, ‘you are an 
orphan, I understand, and are willing to seek 
a mother in me. Believe me, my arms and 
my heart are open to you; many doves have 
filed from the cruel and dangerous world to 
find sheiter within these sacred walls, where 
they enjoy a peace which the world cannot 
give; and here, within the ark, they are 
borne above the cares and troubles of this 
tempestuous life, into that haven of peace 
where all)things are new. The church,’ 
added ‘she, addressing my friend, ‘is as the 
ark of Noah; without it, is a perishing 
world; within it is safety—perfect safety— 
and peace, and holy joy. ‘You think, 
Madame,’ she continued, ‘you think, per- 
haps, that we are unhappy here; how little 
you, how little the world know us! You 
fancy that our life is monotonous, that it is 
dull, fatiguing, heavy; that we know not 
what to do with our hours; that we are 
haunted with ennui,’ and she spoke rapidly 
and with great vivacity, laughing heartily at 
intervals, and then catching herself up, and 
saying, ‘Do you not watch and break your 
rest in the service of the world? do you not 
labour and toil, and fret, and repine, and 
suffer privations and mortifications? and 
what is your reward, but anguish and re- 
morse? We watch and labour also, and 
what do we gain by these our holy services ? 
Do we not render ourselves acceptable to our 
God by them? Are we not blessed in the 
favour jof our holy mother? In truth, you 
are as indefatigable as we are, but your 
master is the evil one, and from him you 
must look for your reward; whereas we are 
looking for a crown which fadeth not away, 
and, whilst awaiting this crown, we, by 
prayer and fasting, and suffering poverty, in 
order that thereby we may enrich others, are 
satisfying God for our sins, and laying up 
for ourselves treasures in heaven; for, as the 
angel Raphael said to Tobias, ‘ Prayer, ac- 
companied by fasting and alms-giving, is 
worth more than all the treasures and all the 
gold which could be amassed.’ ” 

“ Madame Verani, on hearing all this, 
seemed hardly able to look up at the lady, 
such was her sense of her superiority, a 
feeling which was, no doubt, understood by 
the other, for she was thereby encouraged 
to expatiate, for some time, on the holy joy 
which is obtained by a life wholly devoted to 
the works of prayer, and praise, and divine 
meditation. After which, addressing me with 
much kindness of manner, she made me give 
an account of the motives and feelings 
which had led me to seek this interview. 
I was candid with her; I opened all my 
feelings to her; nay, I believe that I should 
have found it difficult to have concealed any 
thing from her, so skilful was she in en- 
twining herself round the young heart; and 
as she decidedly declined taking me in as a 
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pensionaire, unless my present determination 
was to take the veil; and as 1 did not feel 
myself able to resist her, it was settled that I 
should return in a few days, remain a short 
time as a pensionaire, and if in that period 
nothing should happen to change my mind, 
I should take the white veil;—she having 
made me understand that the ceremonial of 
taking the white veil would not bind me to 
remain in the establishment, at the same 
time that it would allow me to associate 
freely with the sisters, and to judge correctly 
of the mode of life which as a mere boarder 
I could not do; the regulations of the house 
not permitting a pensionaire to converse 
freely, or to take her meals, with the pro- 
fessed. Then addressing my friend again, 
* Madame Verani,’ she said, * my reason for 
these cautions shall be explained to you with 
all candour. Our establishment is, as you 
know, one of the highest respectability, and 
it depends on me to guard its renown for 
its sanctity in every way which I can com- 
mand. I blame myself exceedingly for hav- 
ing been induced, from motives of weak 
humanity, to take in a lady some months 
since as a pretendante, who, after having ex- 
hibited much changeableness of temper, left 
me in a very unhandsome manner, although 
she had had a severe illness in the house, and 
had been attended by one of my most be- 
loved daughters.’ A slight flush passed over 
the countenance of the superieure- he was 
relating this anecdote, as if it hae -aewed 
some exceedingly painful feelings within her 
breast ; but immediately becoming cool, she 
began to laugh—I may say, to force a laugh, 
as I have since remembered, and addressing 
me again, ‘ Well, my child,’ she said, ‘do 
you consent to my plan? Does the idea of 
your espousals alarm you? Would you wish 
to take more time to think of it?” And she 
added somewhat more in the same strain, 
which I will not now repeat, for the style of 
language used in convents respecting the 
Lord the Saviour, appears to me so grossly 
blasphemous, that I tremble at the thought 
that I ever could have used it. The female 
who takes the white veil is called the es- 
poused; and our blessed Lord is commonly 
designated, and that in the most uncere- 
monious manner, by the name of the hus- 
band ;—the inferior nuns, and persons of the 
household of the coarsest minds often saying, 
‘ This must not be done, or that must not be 
done, for my husband will not approve it.’ ” 
—p. 10-14. 

In the next passage which we are induced 
to extract we find the delineation of an aged 
nun, who has passed a long life in the dull 
monotony of monastic observances. There 
is a correctness in it, to the slightest touch, 
that renders it truly dramatic: we have the 
figure of old age in its most humiliated cir- 
cumstances before us—a long life, without 
the recollection of a real duty—and, if 


without a real grief, without a real endear- 
ment, It is not even vegetation, for it 
bears no bloom—or it is that vegetation in 
darkness, which shoots up without verdure, 
without scent, and without flavour, 


“The sister Pauline brought me up to 
these, and addressing them with some com- 
mon-place remark, she sat down by them 
and directed my attention to a little decrepit 
figure which*was in the midst of them, 
though apparently taking no part in the dis- 
course.’ ‘ That is la Mére Aymée,’ whis- 
pered Pauline,‘ I will engage her in conver- 
sation, now listen to her, she will amuse 
you;’ and being seated on the grass she put 
her mouth to the ear of the old nun, and 
said in a distinct tone, ‘and how does la 
Mére Aymée carry herself to-day ; how does 
this weather affect her rheumatic pains ?” 

“ Being thus addressed, the old lady lifted 
up her head, and exhibited a set of features 
wrinkled and wizened beyond what I had 
ever seen: but what struck me the most in 
her appearance was, that although the lines 
of age were so deeply graven on her features, 
there was an expression of vacancy in her 
eye which seemed entirely to disagree with 
these indications of a long protracted pilgrim- 
age onearth. ‘ Did you speak, my dear,’ said 
she in reply to the voice of sister Pauline, 
‘ did any one speak ?” 

“It was me, mother,’ returned Pauline, 
‘1 was asking after your rheumatism.’ 

“Ay! she replied, “ my pains, my 
daughter, they are blessed, since they are 
endured for him we love ; and he will accept 
them too, as proofs of my affection for him ; 
and they will be so many merits to plead in 
my favour: but I fear they are all too few.’ 

A slight shudder seemed to pass over the 
frame of Pauline, as the mother spoke, but, 
rallying herself immediately, she said, ‘ we 
wanted to know, mother, if you remember 
the day of your profession.’ 

“Do I remember the day of my profession, 
my espousals,’ replied the old nun, ‘to be 
sure I do; it was on the Fete of Cunegonde, 
the last Sunday of the Carnival: for 1 re- 
member that Careme was so late that year, 
that we had green peas on Mardi gras.’ 

“That was bad management,’ whispered 
Pauline to one of the sisters. 

“ And why so?’ asked the person spoken to. 

“ Because peas are not flesh; and they 
would have mended the dinner on Mercredi 
de Cendres,’ returned Pauline. 

“A laugh followed this remark, which 
certainly was not made much in the spirit of 
a true daughter of holy mother church. 
After which the questioning of the old reli- 
geuse proceeded. ‘Was la Mére Ursule in 
the house when you were professed ?’ asked 
Pauline. 

“Ay! replied the old lady, who only 
heard part of the question, ‘ he was the cele- 
brant who professed me; I remember him 
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well, by this token, for he was a gracious and 
godly man, he commended the chocolate 
which was served at breakfast, and declared 
he had never tasted its like but once, and 
that was at the Cardinal Paoli’s at Rome.’ 
“Chu, chu!’ exclaimed Pauline, ‘ what's 
all this to the purpose? I would give my 
ears, for in virtue of my vow I have little 
else to give, to ascertain that la Mére Ursule 
assisted at the profession of her venerable 
sister, if it were but as a pretendante, and 
the old lady can think of nothing but green 


peas and chocolate; but I will get it out of 


her if I can :’ and, putting her mouth to her 
ear, ‘ Mother,’ she exclaimed, ‘ Mother, I say, 
tell me, is there any one in this house, who 
was present when you put away your secular 
habits ?’ 

“* My secular habits! 
‘did I ever wear any ? 
in the cradle? Was I! not taken from the 
breast into the arms of our Mother of Mercy ? 
Do I remember ever stepping beyond the 
And she 
crossed herself, and raised her lustreless eyes 
—mumbling her Paternoster with a rapidity 
which long habit only could have given ; 


’ 


replied the mother, 
Was I not devoted 


boundary of these sacred walls ?’ 


and 


then sinking again into that semblance of 


almost lifeless apathy and imbecility, from 
which Pauline had with difficulty aroused 
her, and from which she again awakened her 
but a moment afterwards. 

“ Mother,” my new acquaintance said, ‘I 
was speaking of your profession ; and asking 
you, if there is any one now in the house 
who was present then ?’ 

“It is fifty-eight years ago, child,’ replied 
the old lady, ‘fifty-eight years and four 
months; and there are none here now who 
saw me assume the bridal crown. Fifty- 
eight years is a long time—a long, long time 
to think of! ay, a long time to bear the 
weight of sin and infirmity, and to feel that 


the stain of guilt remains, after years of 


penitence and pain! And I have seen, in 
those years, young blooming things, like you, 
and you, and you’—and she extended her 
skinny finger towards one, and another, and 
a third of us, as she spoke—‘ grow thin, and 
pale, and wan, and die, and away. I 
have made friends, kindly 
friends, and lost them one by one, until all I 


pass 
young, warm, 
ever loved have passed away, and are laid jin 
their cold graves, to crumble to dust, each 
with her bridal crown bound on her brow. 
And there has no one arisen lately among 
ye all, to fill the place which is cold and 
vacant here ;’ and she laid her hand upon 
her heart, and sighed, and mumbled another 
prayer, and then, looking round again, con- 
tinued her address: ‘ And what are you, and 
you, and you, tome? God help you! Our 
Lady of Misericorde remember you! And 
may you all be blessed! But what have you 
to do—to bear with me? 1 am neither your 
mother nor grandmother; there is no con 
necting link of blood, or of former services, 
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between us. I am old, and deaf, and dull— 
Libera me, Domina!’ And her voice ceased 
to be audible, though her lips continued to 
move for some time after. 

‘Do but hear her,’ said Pauline, looking 
earnestly at me; ‘does not it cut your heart 
to hear her? God help her! and God help 
us, also! But listen—she speaks again, and 
she has forgotten that we are present.” 

“1 cannot tell what they have done to her,’ 
she said; ‘she was the last, and Agnace— 
poor Agnace—was the first. But she is not 
dead, though like one dead,—so pale, so 
cold, so still.” And the venerable religieuse 
looked round inquiringly; but no one an- 
swered, and every eye was cast down. 

“ What is she talking of?’ I said. 

“ No one spoke but Pauline, who replied, 
* Ask her.’ 

“Who are you speaking of, mother?’ I 
asked. 

“ Clarice,’ she replied; ‘ she was a pretty 
creature, when she first came; like a young 
rose-bud just opening. And she was so kind, 
She was the last young 
akin to me—that 


so tender to me! 
creature that 
seemed to belong to me.’ 

** And what is become of her?’ I asked. 
* Who is she ?’ 

“ The old nun made no answer, and I ad- 
dressed myself to the rest of the party, but 
saw embarrassment so evidently traced on 
every ce ‘tenance, that I did not press my 
inquiry et, turning to la Mére Aymée 
again, 1 said, ‘It is fifty-eight years since 
you were professed, and you have never been 
beyond these walls since that period; how 
does the time appear to you, dear mother; 
does it seem long or short? How can you 
distinguish one year from another in me- 
mory? You must hardly have any dates or 
epochs in your life.’ 

“I was obliged to repeat this question in 
other words, before she could comprehend it; 
at length she replied, ‘ It is a long time, to be 
sure—a long lingering time to think of! 
There have been three superieures since then, 
and our confessorvs have been changed many 
times, though Father Benedict was a long 
while with us, but he went at last. And lI 
remember when this bank was laid down in 
grass—the vines ran it when | came 
here first,—there is no one here who remem 
bers that change: and the pines have crept 
up over the brow of the hill, since I car. re- 
member ;—when I first came, one could only 
see the tops of them peeping up from be- 
hind.’ ’”’—>p. 


seemed 


over 


45-55. 

The principal interest in the work is in- 
tended to arise from the story of sister 
Clarice, a young nun who obtains acciden- 
tally a copy of the scriptures, and is enabled 
by the secret perusal of them to convince 
herself of the errors in which she is plunged, 
and of the false superstitions on which the 
tyranny of the Church of Rome is founded. 
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We will not say that there is an actual im- 
probability in this ; and with those who are 
deeply impressed with a sense of the power 
and efficiency of Divine grace, there can be 
no difficulty in admitting the narrative of 
the conversion and sufferings of this amia- 
ble victim to be strictly possible. But the 
difficulty is diminished, even to those who 
have not received so strong a religious im- 
pression, by the circumstance, that Clarice, 
though brought up a Catholic, which was 
the faith of her mother, had, in her infancy, 
imbibed other impressions from a beloved 
brother, who was educated in the protestant 
faith of her father. While under persecution 


in the cells of the convent, her brother con- 
trives to transmit a letter through the hands 
of the writer’s friend, Madame Verani :— 


“ The remainder of this letter contained a 
short but affecting history of the writer him- 
self. It stated, what Pauline had before 
told me of the family of Clarice; for my 
reader has already, no doubt, conjectured that 
it was the brother of that unhappy young 
lady, who had taken these means to cause a 
communication to reach his sister. It in- 
formed me of the name of the family, which 
was Beaumont—it spoke of the marriage of 
his father with a Sardinian lady—of their 
separation, on account of the difference of 
their religion—of her return to her own 
country, with her daughter—of the subse- 
quent death of the father—of the mother’s 
marriage, and total desertion of her former 
family, having had several children by her 
second husband. 

“The letter then proceeded to describe 
somewhat more at length the strong attach- 
ment which had subsisted, in infancy, between 
Emily and Edward; ‘for,’ said the writer, 
‘we were twins—we were rocked in tle 
same cradle, and lay at the same time on the 
same breast, and so great was the resem- 
blance between us, as babes, that a stranger 
could hardly have distinguished us. It 
seemed, he continued, as if providence had 
brought us into the world at the same time, 
to point out that it was not according to the 
divine pleasure that we should be separated 
by the diversity of the religious opinions of 
our parents. Nor, indeed, did we experience 
the dreadful consequences of this diversity 
till we entered our seventh year: for, till 
that time, being kept in the nursery, under 
the care of a pious female servant, we were 
accustomed to knee! together in prayer, 
morning and evening—to listen to the same 
histories, chosen from scripture for our in- 
struction by our faithful nurse—to look to 
one Saviour, to hope for one heaven, and to 
dread one fate, in case of our rejection of that 
Saviour. We were happy then, and were as 
two birds singing on one branch; and it 
was not the fault of our faithful attendant, 
if that branch were not the Holy One of 
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Israel. But we were separated in our seventk 
year, and after my father’s death, I lost 
sight of my mother and sister: yet 1 might 
add, in the words of a beautiful song of my 
own country 


* Though lost to sight, to memory dear.’ 


My own sweet Emily—my little gentle 
Emily, for she grew not, nor lost a single 
charm of infancy, in my imagination, was 
the object of all my boyish dreams, and of 
many of my waking thoughts. At length, 
being set free from tutors and governors,— 
an event which took place only a few months 
since,—notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
times, I came to Geneva; where I fell into 
company with a Swiss gentleman, who had, 
he informed me, a relation in the same con- 
vent in which I understood my sister to be. 
Being arrived at St. Siffren, 1 delivered a 
letter, which my friend in Geneva had pro- 
cured for me, to the excellent Madame Ve- 
rani. She entered at once into all my feel- 
ings, and advised me not to tell my name, 
but to pass for a Swiss; whilst she most 
kindly took upon herself to inquire for my 
sister, This she has done several times, but 
with such ill success, that we know not 
what to think ; and, as a last hope, we have 
applied to you, most honoured and respected 
lady, in the full confidence that if any prin- 
ciple which I cannot understand, should pre- 
vent you from conveying a letter, which I 
have ventured to inclose in this, to that 
sweet sister, the memory of whom can be 
effaccd only by death, you will not so far 
resent my boldness as to betray my pre- 
sumptuous confidence.’ This letter was 
signed ‘ Edward Beaumont.’ ” 

“« My letter contained one to poor Clarice, 
which I gathered up carefully with the other 
papers, and secreted in a place where I felt 
assured that they would not be easily dis- 
covered; which being done, we were obliged 
to hasten to the service, in which we were 
required to adore the host, with minds as 
little prepared for such service, as those of 
any honest papists could possibly be supposed 
to be. 

“My friend Pauline, who became every 
day more and more dear to me, took the 
earliest opportunity after this service, to say 
to me, ‘ Sister Angelique, Clarice must and 
shall have her brother's letter; it will be a 
consolation under her sufferings. It is sweet 
to think, that there is one at least in the wide 
world that has not forgotten a poor re- 
ligeuse ;’ and she wiped away a tear. 

“Whither had her thoughts then wan- 
dered? Perhaps to some ground forbidden 
by the tyrant superstition: but she recovered 
her firmness in a moment, and said, ‘I have 
long had strange conjectures: they have 
come unbidden guests, but they will not 
withdraw.’ 

“ * What do you mean?’ I asked. 

“* * My thoughts respecting that poor per 
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secuted one;’ she answered, fixing her eyes 
upon me, ‘are not what they would have 
them to be; they are not the same as yours.’ 

“*How do you know what I think of 
her?’ I asked. ‘You know that I would 
comfort her if it were in my power : but still 
I think—’ 

“She took up my words, ‘that she is 
much to be condemned, and ought to be 
treated with some severity.’ 

* * And did you not think with me once, 
Pauline?’ I replied. 

“*T did:’ she answered, ‘but thoughts, 
like guests unbidden, have intruded them- 
selves within my breast, and compel from 
me a better entertainment every day. Nay, 
more; all that is without, all that I see and 
hear, administers to these unbidden guests.’ 

“*Truly,’ I replied, ‘you must speak 
more literally before I can comprehend you.’ 

“*But if 1 am not at present minded to 
be ‘more explicit, sister Angelique, what 
then?’ she answered, somewhat of her na- 
tural archness breaking through a deep shade 
of sadness, which had sat on her features for 
some time past: ‘ but Clarice shall have her 
letter, even if | am fed on soup maigre and 
lentiles for a month to come. Let it be 
placed where either of us may know where 
to run for it; and if one or other of us do 
not find an opportunity to deceive them, we 
have not profited by our residence in this 
house half so much as some who are counted 
far greater saints than we are.’ "—p. 97-101. 


But we have extracted enough to excite 
in our readers an interest in a tale which 
when once begur seizes upon the attention 
with no common force; and although we 
do not pretend to give more than an indi- 
cation of its contents, we cannot doubt that 
we have awakened a wish in some of our 
readers to peruse its pages. Were we to 
regard it merely as a work of imagination, 
we might find some fault with its plan, and 
say that the sensibilities which towards the 
close of the volume burst upon us, are too 
much retarded, and that the gloom of the 
convent is too deeply felt, in all its monotony, 
by the reader. Still there is no want of bu- 
siness or incident, but there is a sameness 
of monastic life, characteristic enough, upon 
every circumstance, that renders the de- 
struction of the nunnery by a democratic 
mob, a relief even to the reader, and makes 
the last hundred pages, in which he is 
restored to life and nature amid the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, truly delightful. 

The moral tone which pervades this vo- 
lume, and the pious sentiments which are 
inculcated in the most striking passages, 
render its pages a safe and instructive 
recreation for that sex most interested in 
its contents. 
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Review.— Theory of Pneumatology, in 
Reply to the Question what ought to 
be Believed or Disbelieved, concerning 
Presentiments, Visions, Apparitions, &c. 
By Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling, 
late Professor of the University of 
Heidelberg, Sc. Translated from the 


German, with copious Notes by Sa- 
Longman and Co. 


muel Jackson. 
London, 1834. 


Tue principle of curiosity must certainly 
be one of the most powerful by which the 
human mind is influenced, and it never 
more strongly exhibits its power, than when 
it impels us to attempt to lift that veil, 
which, by an unalterable arrangement, has 
been drawn across the regions of futurity. 
There is, indeed, something strangely incon- 
sistent in the wish, which has ever so 
generally prevailed among our species, to 
obtain some certain information respecting 
the future ; for perhaps there is no opi- 
nion in which mankind are more entirely 
agreed, than that this very concealment of 
coming events from our view, is one of the 
most benevolent features of the Divine 
administration, It is not perhaps too much 
to affirm, that there is not an individual 
living, who, if an offer were made to him 
by some superior being, to write before 
his eyes the prospective history of his life, 
would dare to open those eyes upon the 
prophetic lines. One instance, indeed, 
we have, upon the highest authority, of an 
individual to whom the precise time of the 
last and most awful event of life was made 
known ; and it is instructive to observe, in 
this anomalous case, what was the effect of 
that knowledge. Hezekiah, moreover, we 
must recollect, was a singular instance in 
favour of the notion we are opposing. © If 
there could be an individual, whose confi- 
dence of future happiness was entire, it 
must have been Hezekiah; the man in 
whose case God had miraculously inter- 
posed, to postpone the visit of that great 
enemy, whom none but God can “ let or 
hinder.” Yet how did Hezekiah receive the 
boon of recovered health and prolonged 
life, accompanied with the positive limita- 
tion of his time on earth? “TI shall go 
softly,” says he, “ all my years in the bit- 
terness of my spirit.” One would think, 
too, that besides the misery which must 
necessarily ensue upon the success of men’s 
endeavours to read the future, the evident 
futility of such endeavours would be suffi- 
cient to restrain them from making them, 
All who have ever made the presumptuous 
attempt have been rewarded with disap- 
pointment, and incurred contempt. They 
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have found that it was vain, as it was 
wicked, to attempt to open what God has 
shut, and to shut what he has opened; and 
have returned, at last, to that mode of learn- 
ing future events which alone is intended 
for man, namely, by turning their back 
upon them, and attentively observing their 
shadows upon the surface of the past. 

Whence then has superstition its birth? 
We believe, that the mere principle of 
curiosity is inadequate to account for its 
prevalence ; that it would not have survived 
so many disappointments and failures. We 
think it must be traced to those times, in 
which the affairs of mankind required more 
near and distinct manifestations of that 
power by which they are administered, 
than have since been necessary; and in 
which some powers of prediction were per- 
mitted to some, both of the servants and 
the enemies of God. Ever since that time, 
the superstition which was the indirect 
effect of this state of things, has been kept 
alive among all nations by means of astro- 
logy, imposture, and priestcraft ; and down 
to the present day, we imagine that most 
men entertain those subjects which have 
to do with the supernatural, with a latent 
wish to find some truth on the side of 
superstition—in short, that credulity is far 
more generally distinctive of the human 
mind than scepticism. 

This, however, is by no means equally 
true of all the families of mankind. On 
the contrary, some of the chief varieties in 
national character, are dependent upon the 
different degrees in which this credulity 
prevails. n nations distinguished for 
activity and gaiety of mind, who are less 
given to speculation and contemplation, 
and whose studies’ chiefly have respect to 
the physical sciences, it is perhaps least 
prevalent. The French may be cited, in 
illustration of this remark. On the other 
hand, those nations among whom the ima- 
gination has more sway, who love to make 
incursions in their poetry into the regions of 
fiction, and to ramble in their meditations 
along the limits which enclose our territory 
of ascertainable truth, and on the borders 
of the unknown and the mysterious ; among 
those nations or classes of men who are 
much given to the study of human nature, 
and more particularly of mental philosophy 
and psychology, there is not only a dispo- 
sition to entertain those subjects which 
respect the supernatural, but generally a 
tendency to credulity and superstition. 
Nor would we affirm that these effects are 
only produced by the mental habitudes 
and studies which have been mentioned. 
All the causes which go to constitute and 


confirm the varied and distinctive features 
of national character, have their specific 
operation on this particular branch of it. 
A gloomy climate is found more favourable 
to it than a sky of perpetual sunshine; a 
mountainons countryis notoriously auspicious 
to its growth, and in general, the more sublime 
features of external nature are more , fre- 
quently found associated with it, than the 
more beautiful. In confirmation of the 
tendency of one or other of the above 
causes to foster this cast of national cha- 
racter, we may mention the Highlanders of 
Scotland, the Welsh, the English generally, 
in a considerable degree, and especially the 
Germans. 

Among the latter people, indeed, super- 
stition and mysticism seem to be most 
rooted and characteristic. They seem to 
have maintained an unrelaxed hold on the 
national mind from a very early period. 
Even the delineations of Tacitus, which are 
about as ancient as the christian era, exhi- 
bit just those traits which we should judge, 
from its adult appearance, must have cha- 
racterized its infancy; and, among these 
analogies, that which respects the particular 
tendency now under consideration is not 
the least remarkable. 

But prominent as we have always re- 
garded this feature of the German cha- 
racter, we were not prepared for such an 
exhibition of it as is offered in the volume 
now before us. It is the production, as it 
would appear, of a learned gentleman, who 
styles himself, “ late Professor of the Uni- 
versities of Heidelberg and Marburg, and 
private Aulic-counsellor to the Grand Duke 
of Baden.” The design of the book may be 
learned from the following passage in the 
translator’s preface. 


“ There will be doubtless many, into whose hands 
this work may fall, who will be ready to inquire, 
‘ What does it concern me, whether I believe in 
appearances from the invisible world, or not’? and 
what benefit can society derive from the publication 
of such a work ? 

“* To this, it is briefly replied, that its object is, 
first of all, to overthrow the system of Materialism 
and consequent Infidelity, which is so alarmingly 
prevalent ; secondly, to place undeniable supernatural 
phenomena upon their proper basis, which, at this 
juncture is peculiarly needful ; thirdly, to cast a 
clear and evident light upon the state of the soul 
after death, respecting which, such great and dan 
gerous mistakes are made, and such wilful ignorance 
prevails; and, lastly, by such a variety of solemn 
considerations, to promote personal holiness in the 
heart and life. The work has therefore reference, 
more or less, to every individual, and the Translator 
feels persuaded, that an impartial perusal of its 
pages, will convince the reader of its importance aud 
utility.”—Preface, pp. v., vi 


This is, it must be confessed, rather an 
imposing commencement. We will en- 
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deavour to give the reader some notion of 
the degree in which he has fulfilled these pro- 
fessions. Like most other defenders of super. 
stition, his first object is to identify it with 
religion; and, by way of clearing the 
ground, he wisely employs the first part of 
his book in the refutation of materialism, 
(which is certainly rather a formidable foe 
to his theory.) He then begins to develop 
his own views, in terms which we wil! 


quote for the edificaiion of the reader, 
begging him to excuse a slight want of 
perspicuity in the first sentence. 


** As soon as the system of materialism is proved 
to be false, and only of value in the visible world, 
being totally incompatible with the world of spirits, 
because the former is only founded on time and 
space, bat the latter by no means: so the reciprocal 
operation of two things, which are remote from each 
other as to time and space, is likewise impossible in 
the material world, but in the spiritual world, not 
only possible, but naturel. 

“To forebode something, signifies the apprehen 
sion of something remote, either in time or space, so 
that the individual is more or less obscurely con 
scious of it. When I say I forebode something, I 
infer from reasonable grounds, that some particular 
thing will occur, or that it is taking plece at a 
distance ; by the words, I have a foreboding or pre 
sentiment of something, 1 express the feeling of the 
influence of some being unknown to me, that designs 
to inform me of something that has taken place at a 
distance, or something future, that is approaching 
Bat in order to shed light upon this obscure subject, 
let us examine human nature a little more closely. 

“ The idea of human nature, that had previously 
generally prevailed, consisted in this: man was 
regarded as a being constituted of body and soul; 
the body was considered as a very artificially orga- 
nized machine, which was set in motion and opera- 
tion by the soul. This idea is also quite correct, 
according to the laws of the material world, and the 
mechanical system which prevails in it; we cannot, 
and we ought not, to regard our bodies in any other 
light. 

“ The soul was denominated spirit; of which how- 
ever nothing further was known, than that its opera 
tion was felt: and this is also perfectly correct, for 
its substance does not belong to the material, but 
to the spiritual world, and cannot therefore be felt 
by us in our present state; but Aow these extremely 
different substances, spirit and body, could recipro- 
cally act upon each other, no one knew. Eluci- 
dations were hazarded, but contradictions opposed 
themselves; faith was exercised, and reason taken 
captive; and this was the surest way under those 
circumstances ; but now the path is opened out to 
us, so that at least we are come much nearer the 
trath 

“ The science of Animal Magnetism, which had 
occasionally manifested itself from the earliest ages, 
and was brought into a system by Messmer, between 
the years 1770 and 1780, but which, at the very 
outset, met with the most profound contempt, in 
consequence of the most extravagant charlatanry, 
and the most shocking abuse which was made of it, 
was now investigated by very able, impartial, and 
candid naturalists—by men who really cannot be 
charged with the weakness of enthusiasm, 

“Those who are the best known to me are, the 
late counsellor of state, Bockmaon, here io Carlsruhe, 
and my never-to-be-forgotten friend, Doctor Wien 
holt, surgeon, of Bremen, who is likewise now no 
more. Bockmann was also my warm friend, aud 
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communicated many observations to me with his own 
lips. ‘To these must be added another credible 
witness, Doctor Gmelin, of Heilborn: this very 
learned, and any thing else than fantastic or enthu 
siastic individual, has given to the public his very 
striking experiments in several volumes. The late 
Doctor Wienholt had also collected his highly 
interesting animal-magnetic practice of twenty years, 
into several volnmes, of which he had published one 
or two of the first, when he was overtaken by death 
Scherf, the celebrated physician to the Prince of 
Detmold, subsequently completed the publication of 
this work. Besides these, I have met with many profes 
sional, and non-professional meu, in my various jour 
neys, for whose incorruptible integrity, penetration, 
and strong attachment to the truth, | can vouch, from 
whom I have learned things still more mysterious, 
and sach as are in the highest degree remarkable, but 
which are vot of a nature to be made public. 

* To avoid all unnecessary prolixity, I will only 
here adduce such results of animal magnetism, as are 
certain, and beyond a doubt ; bat if this be not suffi. 
cient for the reader, let him attentively peruse the 
works above mentioned, and he will assuredly be con 
viuced. But before I proceed further, | must give 
all my readers a serious caution: Animal Magnetism 
is a very dangerous thing. Wheu an intelligent 
physician employs it for the care of certain diseases, 
there is no objection to it; but as soon as it is applied 
to discover mysteries, to which we are not directed 
in this life, the individual commits the sin of sorcery 

an insult to the majesty of heaven. 

“* When a person of either sex is gently stroked, 
according to certain rules, by another person of 
either sex, over his clothes, (for it is not necessary to 
undress,) and when this is frequently repeated, many 
fall into what is called the magnetic sleep, (somnam- 
bulism ;) some earlier, others later, and many pot at 
all. Ip this state, all the senses are at rest ; no noise, 
no sudden entrance of light, no violent shaking, can 
awake them, and the body is as it were dead, with the 
exception of those motions which are necessary to 
vitality. The inner man enters into a more elevated, 
and very agreeable state, which gradually increases, 
the more frequently magnetizing, or stroking, accord- 
ing to certain rules, is repeated. The exaltation of 
the ioner mao rises in many persons to such a height, 
that they come ioto connexion with the invisible 
world, and they very frequently reveal hidden mys- 
teries, and also remarkable things, which are taking 
place at a distance, or will shortly happen. 

“ The following circumstance is very striking, aud, 
in fact, astonishing. During this magnetic sleep, the 
individual has not the smallest perception of the 
visible world ; he only sees the person who mag- 
netizes him, and who stands in rapport with him, not 
however with the visual organs, for they sre either 
convulsively closed, or, if open, the pupils are as 
mach dilated as in a complete gutta serena. I have 
myself held a lighted candle immediately before the 
eyes of a person in this state, but the pupils continued 
extended aod immoveable, he perceived nothing 
whatever of the light; but the individual sees the 
person who magnetizes him, from the region of the 
pit of the heart, in a luminous azure radiance, that 
surrounds the whole body like a glory. With many, 
the exaltation of the inner man rises so high, that 
they read, most distinctly, the thoughts and ideas 
which pass in the mind of their magnetizer. 

“ | have said that these persons, in their elevated 
state, are unconscious of any thing in the visible 
world, except their magnetizer; but as soon as the 
latter places them in rapport with another person, by 
means of certain graspings of the hand, they immedi- 
ately see this other person, in like manner, not with 
the eyes, but from the region of the pit of the heart ; 
and in the same way, they perceive also, distinctly 
and correctly, what that person thinks and imagines 
atthe time, Ln this state, the somnambulist has a 
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most lively recollection of his whole life; all the 
faculties of his soul are in a state of elevation, but 
as soon as he awakes again, he is ‘otally unconscious 
of it.”—pp. 41 to 46. 


And so he goes on. But without quot- 
ing further upon this topic, we must 
reveal to the reader some important con- 
clusions at which our learned Doctor ar- 
rives by a chain of equally rational and 
conclusive reasoning. These are, first, 
that men’s souls are blue / that they con- 
sist of what our translator renders “ a phy- 
sical atmosphere,” which surrounds the 
body, investing its whole surface, to what 
thickness the Doctor does not inform us; 
that this intellectual gas serves blind men 
as an organ of touch, by the assistance of 
which they can feel near objects without 
coming into contact with them; that in 
this atmosphere the process of magnetizing 
is performed; and that persons in mag- 
netic sleep have a-full view of the phe- 
nomenon round the person sear them ;—and 
this in the nineteenth century from a learned 
Doctor and Professor ! 

The principle which the Doctor lays 
down. respecting the possibility of men- 
tal intercourse independently of bodily 
presence, of course clears the way for his 
theory of presentiments, which he fortifies 


by an indiscriminate narration of instances, 
most of them resting on the testimony of 
individuals, (though these are all persons 
of unquestionable veracity,) and some of 


which are pre-eminently absurd. With 
respect to apparitions of departed spirits, 
he brings forward some equally ridiculous 
narratives, in philosophizing upon which 
he would certainly lead his readers to 
attribute to Aim, at least, that mental 
ubiquity for which he pleads ; for he writes 
of all that takes place after death with as 
much confidence as if he had travelled and 
resided successively in heaven—hell—and 
purgatory. His descriptions are indeed 
sometimes quite topographical. 

The principles which the Doctor teaches 
on these subjects are so exclusively founded 
on assumption, and so perfectly absurd, 
that we will not fatigue the reader by 
citing them. The instances, most of them, 
are too much like the common-place ghost 
stories, which every body knows and laughs 
at, to be-worthy of any attention. There 
is, however, an account of an apparition 
that preceded the death of the Duke of 
Buckingham, which, as a piece of English 
history given by Lord Clarendon in his 
History of the Rebellion, may not be un- 
interesting. It is as follows :— 


“ Amongst the officers of the wardrobe at Windsor, 
was a man who was upiversally esteemed for his 
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integrity and prudence, and who was at that time 
about fifty years of age. This man had been brought 
up in his youth at a college in Paris, where George 
Villiers, the father of the Duke of Buckingham, was 
also educated, with whom he formed an intimate 
friendship, but had never spoken with him since that 
period, 

“ As this keeper Of the robes was lying on his bed 
at{Windsor, in perfect health, seven months before 
the murder of the Duke, there appeared to him, at 
midnight, a man of venerable aspect, who drew aside 
the curtains of his bed, and asked him, whilst looking 
at him stedfastly, if he did not know him? At first, 
he made no reply, being half dead through fear. 
But on being asked the second time, whether he did 
not remember ever to have seen him ? the recollection 
of George Villiers, from the similarity of dress and 
features, occurred to him ; he therefore said he took 
him for George Villiers. The apparition replied that 
he was in the right, and begged of him to do him 
the favour, to go to his son the Duke of Buckingham 
in his name, and tell him, ‘‘ that he must exert him 
self to make himself popular, or at least to sooth the 
embittered minds of the people, otherwise he would 
not be suffered to live long.” After these words, the 
apparition vanished, and the good man, whether he 
was fully awake or not awake, slept quietly till 
morning- 

“On awaking, he regarded the apparition as a 
dream, and paid no particular attention to it. A 
night ortwo afterwards, the same person appeared 
again, in the very same place, and at the same hour, 
with rather a more serious aspect than the first 
time, and asked him if he had executed the commis- 
sion he had given him. As the apparition knew very 
well that he had not done so, it reproached him very 
severely, and added, that it had expected greater 
compliance from him ; and that if he would not fulfil 
its request, he should have no rest, but that it would 
follow him every where. 

“ The terrified keeper of the robes promised obe- 
dience ; but in the morning he was still irresolute, 
and knew not what todo. He could not bring him 
self to regard this second apparition, which was 
so clear and obvious, as a dream, and yet, on the 
other hand, the high rank of the Duke, the difficulty 
of obtaining admission to his presence, and, above 
all, ‘the consideration how he should make the 
Duke believe the thing, seemed to him to defeat 
the execution of his errand, and to render it impos- 
sible, 

‘* He was for some days undetermined what he 
should do; at length he took the resolution to be as 
inactive in the matter as before. Hut a third and 
more dreadful vision than the two former now suc- 
ceeded ; the apparition reproached him ina bitter 
tone, with not fulfilling his promise. ‘The keeper of 
the robes confessed that he had delayed the accom- 
plishment of that which had been imposed upon him, 
on account of the difficulty of approaching the Duke, 
as he knew no one through whom he could hope to 
gain admission to him; and even if he found means 
to obtain an audience, yet the Duke would not believe 
that he had received such a commission, he would 
look upon him as insane, or suppose that he sought 
to deceive him, either from personal malice, or from 
being prompted to it by designing people. In this 
manner, his ruin would be inevitable. But the 
apparition continued. firm to its purpose, and said 
that he should have no rest until he had complied 
with its desire. It also added, that admittance to 
his son was easy, and that those who wished to 
speak with him, need not wait long. In order, how- 
ever, thathe might gain credence, it would state to 
him two or three circumstances, but of which he 
must mention nothing to any one, except to the 
Duke himself, who, upon hearing it, would give 
credit to the rest of his story also. 

“The man now believed himself under the neces- 
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sity of obeying this third demand of the apparition, 
and therefore set off the next morning for London ; 
and as he was intimately acquainted with Sir Ralph 
Freeman, the master of requests, who had married 
a near relative of the Duke's, he waited upon him, 
and besought him to assist him with his influence 
to obtain an audience, having matters of importance 
to communicate to the Duke, which demanded great 
privacy, and some time and patience. 

** Sir Ralph knew the prudence and modesty of the 
man, and concluded from what he had heard only in 
general expressions, that something extraordinary was 
the cause of his journey. Ile therefore promised com- 
pliance, and that he should speak with the Duke on 
the subject. He seized the first opportunity to men 
tion to the Duke the good character of the man, and 
his wish for an audience, and communicated to him 
every thing he knew of the matter. The Duke gave 
him for answer, that he was going early the following 
day, with the king, to the chase, and that his horses 
would wait for him at Lambeth Bridge, where he in 
tended to land, at five iu the morning ; and if the man 
would attend him there, he might converse with him 
as long as was necessary. 

“ Sir Ralph did not fail to conduct the keeper of the 
robes, at the hour appointed, to the place, and intro 
duce him to the Duke on his landing from the vessel. 
The Duke received him very courteously, took him 
aside, and spoke with him nearly a full hour. There 
was no one at the place, but Sir Ralph and the Duke's 
servants ; but all of them stood at such a distance, that 
it was impossible for them to hear any thing of the 
conversation, although they saw that the Duke spoke 
frequently with much emotion. Sir Ralph Freeman, 
who had his eyes constantly fixed upon the Duke, ob- 
served this still better than the rest: and the keeper of 
the robes told him, on their return to London, that 
when the Duke heard the particular incidents, which 
he revealed to him, in order to make the rest of his 
communication credible, he changed colour, and af. 
firmed, that no one but the devil could have dis 
closed this to him ; because none but he (the Duke) 
and another person knew of it, of whom he was con 
vinced that she had told it to no one. 

* The Duke continued the chase, it was however ob 
served that he frequently left the company, and ap- 
peared sunk in deep thought, and took no part in the 
pleasure. He left the chase the same forenoon, alighted 
at Whitehall, and repaired to his mother’s apartments, 
with whom he was closeted for two or three hours. 
Their loud conversation was heard into the adjoining 
apartments ; and when he came out, much disturbance, 
mingled with anger, was visible in his countenance, 
which had never before been observed after convers- 
ing with his mother, for whom ° e always testified the 
greatest respect. The Countess was found 
after the departure of her son, and plunged into the 
deepest grief. So much is known and ascertained, 
that she did not seem surprised when she received 
the news of the assassination of the Duke, which 
followed some months afterwards, |t would therefore 
appear, that she had previously foreseen 
her son had informed her of what the keeper of the 
robes had discovered to him ; nor did she manifest that 
grief in the sequel, which she must necessarily have 
felt at the loss of such a beloved son,”’—pp. 288 to 293. 
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From the notes of the translator we should 
suppose that he goes the whole length of his 
author’s theory, Of this theory he tells us in 
his preface that he has recently found some 
striking confirmations in a foreign publi- 
cation, of recent date, which he proposes to 
give to the public, in case the present 
volume favourably 
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different criterion in forming his decision ; 
for we are disposed to think that the 
larger the circulation of the volume before 
us, the greater will be the number of 
persons who resolve never to read another 
of the same kind. 


— i 


Revriew.— The Sacred Classics, Vol. 11. 
Edited by the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. 
and the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. An- 
tiguitates Apostolicae ; or, the Lives, 
Acts, and Martyrdom of the Holy 
Apostles of our Saviour, &c. Vol. I. 
By William Cave, D. D. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to Charles II, Hatchard & 
Son. London. 1834. 


We are much gratified to witness the re- 
vival of such a book as this. It is one 
which is calculated to illustrate the Sacred 
Record, at the same time that it adds a new 
interest to its perusal. By availing himself 
of the comparatively brief notices of what 
may be called the biography of the apostles 
contained in the scriptures, and combining 
these with the more minute accounts sup- 
plied by the fathers of the Christian church 
and other historians, the author has com- 
piled a full and most interesting memoir of 
the lives of Peter and Paul, which fill the 
first volume of his work which is now before 
us. Perhaps the main advantage of such a 
work is its continuousness, by which it 
affords a more complete view of the history 
of these extraordinary men than can be ob- 
tained from the Inspired Records, or from 
any other single source. The Holy Spirit, 
who dictated the Bible, contemplated far 
other purposes than those which regard th 
biography of the first teachers of Christianity ; 
at the same time the incidental notices of 
the events of their lives stamps upon their 
history a kind of sanctity, which invests any 
further information respecting them with a 
peculiar interest. More particularly the 
delineations of the character of these in- 
spired men, as derivable from 
authentic accounts of their lives, must be 
read with an intense eagerness almost equal 
to that which would be awakened by a new 
revelation. 

These interesting subjects are fully treated 
of in the volume before us, and on this ac- 
count we rejoice to see it again brought 
before the notice of the Christian world. 
Nor is it material to the credit of the work 
that the author in some instances narrates 
some parts which rest upon merely legend- 
ary ‘ vide nee, ln all suc! 
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derives them, and offers them to the reader 
to be taken at their legitimate value. One 
of the most interesting portions of the his- 
tory is that which refers to the last days and 
death of the “ Apostle of the Gentiles,” and 
this we will extract as a specimen of the 
work :— 


“To what other parts of the world St, 
Paul preached the gospel, we find no certain 
footsteps in antiquity, nor any further men- 
tion of him till his return to Rome, which 
probably was about the eighth or ninth year 
of Nero’s reign. Here he met with Peter, 
and was, together with him, thrown into 
prison; no doubt in the general persecution 
raised against the Christians, under the pre- 
tence that they had fired the city. Besides 
the general, we may reasonably suppose there 
were particular causes of his imprisonment. 
Some of the ancients make him engaged with 
Peter in procuring the fall of Simon Magus, 
and that that derived the emperor’s fury and 
rage upon him. St. Chrysostom gives us this 
account; that, having converted one of Nero’s 
concubines, a woman of whom he was in- 
finitely fond, arid reduced her to a life of 
great strictness and chastity, so that now she 
wholly refused to comply with his wanton 
and impure embraces, the emperor stormed 
thereat, calling the apostle a villain and im- 
postor, a wretched perverter and debaucher 
of others, giving order that he should be cast 
into prison, and, when he still persisted in 
persuading the lady to continue her chaste 
and pious resolutions, commanding him to be 
put to death. 

“ How long he remained in prison is not 
certainly known: at last his execution was 
resolved on; what his preparatory treatment 
was, whether scourged as malefactors were 
wont to be in order to their death, we find 
not. As a Roman citizen, by the Valerian 
and the Porcian law he was exempted from 
it; though, by the law of the twelve tables, 
notorious malefactors, condemned by the cen- 
turiate assemblies, were first to be scourged, 
and then put to death; and Baronius tells us, 
that in the church of St. Mary, beyond the 
bridge of Rome, the pillars are yet extant, to 
which both Peter and Paul are said to have 
been bound and scourged. As he was led to 
execution, he is said to have converted three 
of the soldiers that were sent to conduct and 
guard him, who within a few days after, by 
the emperor’s command, became martyrs for 
the faith, Being come to the place, which 
was the Aque Salvia, three miles from Rome, 
after some solemn preparation, he cheerfully 
gave his neck to the fatal stroke. As a 
Roman he might not be put upon the cross, 
too infamous a death for any but the worst of 
slaves and malefactors, and therefore was be- 
headed; accounted a more noble kind of 
death, not among the Romans only, but 
among other nations, as being fitter for per- 


sons of better quality, and more ingenuous 
education: and from this instrument of his 
execution the custom, no doubt, first arose, 
that in all pictures and images of this apostle, 
he is constantly represented with a sword in 
his right hand. ‘Tradition reports ( justified 
herein by the suffrage of many of the fathers) 
that when he was beheaded, a liquor more 
like milk than blood flowed from his veins, 
and spirted upon the clothes of his execu- 
tioner; and had [ list or leisure for such 
things, I might entertain the reader with 
little glosses that are made upon it. St. 
Chrysostom adds, that it became a means of 
converting his executioner, and many more, to 
the faith; and that the apostle suffered in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. Some question 
there is, whether he suffered at the same time 
with Peter; many of the ancients positively 
affirm, that both suffered on the same day and 
year; others, though allowing the same day, 
tell us that St. Paul suffered not till the year 
after; nay, some interpose the distance of 
several years. A manuscript writer of the 
lives and travels of Peter and Paul, brought 
amongst other venerable monuments of anti- 
quity out of Greece, will have Paul to have 
suffered no less than five years after Peter, 
which he justifies by the authority of no less 
than Justin Martyr and Ireneus. But what 
credit is to be given to this nameless author, 
I see not; and therefore lay no weight upon 
it, nor think it fit to be put into the balance 
with the testimonies of the ancients. Cer- 
tainly, if he suffered not at the very same 
time with Peter, it could not be long after, 
not above a year at most. The best is, which 
of them soever started first, they both came 
at last to the same end of the race; to those 
palms and crowns which are reserved for all 
good men in heaven, but most eminently for 
the martyrs of the Christian faith. 

“He was buried in the Via Ostiensis, 
about two miles from Rome, over whose 
grave, about the year 318, Constantine the 
Great, at the instance of pope Sylvester, built 
a stately church, within a farm which Lucina, 
a noble Christian matron of Rome, had long 
before settled upon that church. He adorned 
it with a hundred of the best marble columns, 
and beautified it with the most exquisite 
workmanship ; the many rich gifts and en- 
dowments which he bestowed upon it, being 
particularly set down in the life of Sylvester. 
This church, as too narrow and little for the 
honour of so great an apostle, Valentinian, or 
rather Theodosius the emperor, (the one but 
finishing what the other began,) by a rescript 
directed to Sallustius, prefect of the city, 
caused to be taken down, and a larger and 
more noble church to be built in the room of 
it: further beautified (as appears from an 
ancient inscription) by Placidia the empress, 
at the persuasion of Leo, bishop of Rome. 
What other additions of wealth, honour, or 
stateliness, it has received since, concerns not 
me to inquire.” —pp. 290 to 294. 
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PENN AND MUGGLETON. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS, 


1. The Saint's Encouragement to Dili- 
gence in Christ’s Service; with Motives 
and Means to Christian Activity. To 
which is added, as an Example to prove the 
point handled, the Death-bed Experiences 
of Mrs. B. By James Janeway, (Tract 
Society,) is a reprint from the edition of 
1673, of the work of a favourite author 
with all sincere Christians. It bears all the 
characteristic marks of the writings of that 
period, in its numerous divisions and sub- 
divisions, and copious scripture proofs; 
but, though amply supplied with the 
quaint metaphors and phraseology of the 
puritan school, is free from that severe 
vituperation, approaching to  scurrility, 
which tarnished their productions. The 
discourse is founded on 2 Peter i. 11. 
“For so an entrance shall be ministered 
unto you abundantly, into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Though the subject is so elabo- 
rately divided, as to consist of no less than 
seven general heads, each having numerous 
subdivisions, the whole is treated with 


great clearness and ability; the Christian 
character is drawn with a master-hand ; and 
we hail its appearance as calculated to pro- 
mote the true spirit and aim of vital god- 


liness, in an age when there is confessedly 
more ‘ profession’ than ‘ possession.’ 

2. Lhe Sacred Classics; or, Cabinet 
Library of Divinity, edited by the Rev. 
R. Cattermole, B. D., and the” Rev. H. 
Stebbing, M.A. Vol. I. containing, ‘ A 
Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, 
&c.’ by Jeremy Taylor, D. D.; with 
an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. 
Cattermole, (Hatchard and Son, London.) 
Who has not heard of Jeremy Taylor? 
a star of the first magnitude amongst our 
theological luminaries, whose celebrated 
eulogy, (conjointly with that of the late 
Robert Hall,) from the pen of that re. 
nowned scholar, Dr. Parr, has ere now 
become as familiar to us as our own 
names. The volume here announced is a 
reprint of his very able work on the 
‘Liberty of Prophesying ;’ a work which 
is as creditable to the piety and charities of 
the writer’s heart, as it is to his sound 
sense, logical acumen, and fervid elo- 
quence. It will be seen by the title-page, 
that this volume is to be regarded as one of 
a series, which the enterprising publishers 
design to issue under the above name. It is 
very neatly and beautifully printed, and is 
preceded by an Introductory Essay, highly 
creditable to the piety and talent of the 
writer. 
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3. Solitary Hours, by Hartley Lloyd: 
(Baldwin and Cradock, London, 1834.) 


i Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Dii, non concessére columne.” 


4. Notes on the Gospels, by the Rev. 
Albert Barnes, (Religious Tract Society, 
London,) is a brief and simple commentary, 
which seems adapted for the purpose it 
professes to serve, namely, to assist teachers 
in Sunday schools and Bible classes. 

5. The Bard of the Sea-Kings, and 
other Poems, by E. L. Montagu, (Long- 
man, London, 1833,) is a little volume of 
poems, which, to say the least, are very 
superior to the average poetry of the present 
day. The minor poems are some of them 
exceedingly sweet, though their effect is 
occasionally injured by fantastic metres. 


PENN AND MUGGLETON. 


[A Dialogue between the founder of Pennsylvania, 
and the head of the Muggletonian heresy.]} 
Tue following curious dialogue is taken 
from a scarce Tract by William Penn, pre- 
served in the British Museum, and bearing 
the following quaint title: “The New Wit- 
nesses proved Old Heretickes: or, Infor- 
mation to the Ignorant; in which the Doc- 
trines of John Reeve and Lodowick Mug- 
gleton, which they style, Mysteries never 
before known, revealed, or heard of from 
the Foundation of the World; are proved 
to be mostly ancient Whimsies, Blasphe- 
mies and Heresies, from the evidence of 
Scripture, Reason, and several Historians. 
Also, An Account of some discourse be- 
twixt L. M. and myself, by which his 
blasphemies, ignorant and unsavoury spirit, 
is clearly and truly manifested, in love to 
the immortal souls of those few who are 
concerned in the belief of his Impostures. 
By a Living true Witness to that one Eter- 
nal Way of God, revealed in the light of 
Righteousness, W. P.— Now, as Jannes 
and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these 
(Reeve and Muggleton) also resist the 
Truth, men of corrupt minds, reprobate 
concerning the Faith. But they shall pro- 
ceed no further, for their folly shall be 
manifest unto all men, as theirs also was, 
2 Tim. iii. 8, 9. Printed in the year 1672.” 


I have been twice to visit Lodowick 
Muggleton, and at each time I staid too 
long to repeat all, or the very words which 
passed betwixt us; yet shall I faithfully 
write something of the matter and words, 
as neer as I at present do remember them. 

P. Art thou the last witness that ever 
shall be ? 
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M. Yes, and there shall never be an- 
other, 

P. Who sent thee ? 

M. God spake to John Reeve, and he 
spoke to me. 

P. Is that all thou hast to produce, only 
J. R’s word for it? to this he avoided. 
Again, 

P. Thou sayest, God did not create the 
earth and the heavens, he only fathomed 
them ; making them co-eternal with God ; 
but Moses said he did: let me see a Bible! 

M. Moses put the cart before the horse. 
(This I bore for the next question’s sake.) 

P. Paul the Apostle, who also wrote, by 
the Inspiration of the Holy Ghost, saith, 
God created all things, or made them ; and 
the world is a great part of all things: be- 
sides, if it was before he made it, in this 
sense, must it not be God? since nothing 
which is uncreated can be a creature ? 

M. If Paul were living, I would have 
reproved him for that: come not here to 
dispute, but believe; I say it, that’s 
enough. 

P. Canst thou reprove the Holy Ghost ; 
for he spake by it ! 

M. Yes. 

P. That’s Blasphemy ; besides, if thou 
say’st it, must I therefore believe it, because 
thou say’st it? 

At this he grew enrag’d ; and but for an 
Acquaintance by, and a Friend of his, I 
had doubtless been cursed at that time. 

The next time I came (with a friend in 
company,) I found him sitting by the chim- 
ney corner, quaffing with some of his fol- 
lowers and benefactors, as what we saw 
before us did evidence. My first salute 
was thus : 

P. How is it, Lodowick ? methinks thou 
look’st, with thy old thread-bare black suit, 
like a sequestered begging priest. 

M. | am a priest. 

P. Art thou! Of what order ? 

M. The order of Aaron. 

P. Aaron? where be thy bells, then ? 

M. I have them in the mystery. 

P, Mystery? for shame, don’t talk of a 
mystery ; for there was some such thing 
that did belong to that order, things were 
altogether external, typical, and figurative : 
methinks this were enough to shew, that 
thou art no wayes concerned in any chris- 
tian commission, who art not a Priest after 
the order of Melchisedeck, but Aaron, 
whose priesthood is at an end, as said the 
Apostle to the Hebrews, chap. vii. so that 
thou hast unchristianized thy whole com- 
mission, and brings it under the law of a 
carnal commandment, and, therefore, has 
no part nor portion in the power of an 
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endless life, as saith the same Apostle. 
interrupted, 

M. Have a care, life and death’s before 
thee, therefore chuse life and live, &c. 

P. But, Lodowick, thou pretendest to 
know the dimensions of God, how high 
may he be ? 

M. Betwixt your height and his (mean- 
ing a friend then present. ) 

P. O, abominable! Well, L. Muggle- 
ton, God will blast thee for ever, thou pre- 
sumptuous and blasphemous wretch, if thou 
turnest not from thy wickedness; with much 
more. 

M. Thou shalt be damned, God has 
decreed thou shalt be damned ; thou art of 
the seed of the serpent. 

P, Why, then, didst thou set life and 
death before me, just now, (saying, thou 
hadst more mind I should be saved, than 
any of the Quakers,) if 1 am ordained to 
be damned? Is it not great deceit, to 
exhort a man to choose what he cannot 
have, though he bid for it; and to refuse 
that which he is unable to avoid? But, 
Muggleton, I will not say, that I serve 
such a God ; no, my God never ordained 
thee to be damned, whether thou wert well 
or ill; this destroys all rewards and punish- 
ments, and makes evil and good unavoid- 
able. 

M. I would not give a pinn for that 
God which would save us both, now I have 
damn’d thee, 

P. Why dost thou talk of a God; for 
thou say’st, Thy God can dye; did the 
Immortal God ever cease to be ! 

M. I would not give a rush for that God 
which can’t dye. 

P. I say, thou and thy God shall to the 
pit, from whence ye came, where is death 
and darkness for ever: how can God cease 
to be, and yet be God : since, if he cease, 
every thing that remained in being must 
have been greater, since, below ceasing to 
be, is nothing? But suppose this nonsense 
and blasphemies ; how rose he again? 

M. God left Elias with power. 

P. Then Elias was greater than God ; 
for that which raiseth is greater than that 
which is raised; but if the power never 
dyed, the power was God, and that which 
dyed, not God : O hellish impudence and 
blasphemy ! O Muggleton, thy end will be 
destruction. 

M. W.P. I say thou art a damned 
devil; remember Thomas Loe, who was 
the wickedest devil that ever I knew, who 
never went out of his bed after I curs’d 
him. 

P, Thy curses are under my feet; Tho 
mas Loe was known to be an infirm 
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in his natural constitution, (as well as by 
his great labours,) for near these sixteen 
years, who is gone to rest. But thou art 
not ashamed to say, he never went out of 
his bed ; who was as well as he used to be, 
and often after abroad ? and when he fell 
sick, was often up, and changed his lodg- 
ing before he dyed, having been ill three 
weeks. Is this thy infallible spirit, that 
thou suggests lyes to thyself and others ? 

M. I heard so. 

P. Is that enough for one that pretends 
to be the last witness of the High and 
Mighty God, to say, for a lye, I heard so? 
Cover thy face for shame. 

M. He writ me a curse, and he writ a 
very good hand too; but for all that, he was 
a damned devil, and thou, W. P. are as 
arrant a devil as he, and you shall be 
damn’d together. 

P. Lodowick, in this thou hast told 
another lye ; for it was an apprentice that 
writ it: where is thy unerring spirit now, 
thou vile impostor? And for being devils 
and damned together, God rebuke thee ; 


only this know, that [ am willing to go 
where he went; and whither we go, thou 
canst not come, without great and unfeigned 
repentance. 

M. Just so, many of you Quakers have 
dyed after my curse; among others, William 


Smith. 

P. This is another notorious lye ; for the 
man is yet living: Well, Muggleton, God 
will reckon with thee for all thy wick- 
edness. 

M. Thou art a cheat and a deceiver, 

P. (My friend spoke.) G. W. Muggle- 
ton, have a care what thou sayest! for 
though it is our religion, to forgive injuries; 
yet, perhaps, his friends would question 
thee, and make thee prove it. 

M. I care not a curse for him, nor his 
friends, nor the greatest man in England. 

P. Thy black mouth is no slander; but 
know, Muggleton, that from my youth [ 
have sought God, and dared not willingly 
to abuse a worm, and, as my friend has 
said, thou knowest there are laws other 
people make use of to vindicate their credit 
by, but I forgive thee ; thereby thou may’st 
know the difference betwixt our Gods and 
our religions: thou revilest, and passest 
curses upon me,—I freely forgive thee. 

M. I care not a curse for you, nor the 
laws neither. 

This, with many more unsavoury foul 
expressions fell from his mouth, He also 
affirmed, That God never gave a law, but 
to devils ; and that Moses and the Israel- 
ites were so. I asked him, if he received 
alaw? He said, Yes. I asked him, for 
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whom? He said, For the people of these 
nations, to whom he was sent, I told him, 
then, that rendered both himself, and those 
to whom he was sent, devils, by his own 
assertion. — He concludes this curious 
pamphlet with a powerful caution to his 
readers, not to be deluded by this im- 
postor. 





GLEANINGS., 


The Whale.—lf among the perilous and adventu 
rous occupations of a sea-life, there is one! requiring 
more energy, activity, skill, courage, and patient 
endurance than another, it is when man, in a fragile 
skiff, comparatively a nutshell, defies and attacks in 
his own element the mighty monarch of the ocean, 
ove of the fiercest and most active of all the finny 
tribes, the sperm whale. This enormous creature, as 
much a fish of prey as the shark, measures nearly 
eighty feet in length, and from thirty to forty in cir 
cumference; the head, shaped like a huge box 
rounded at the corners, and rising a little towards 
the neck, in some species forming nearly one-half 
of the whole. The tail, moved with as much facility 
as the whip of a wagoner, is horizontal, and from 
eighteen to twenty-four feet in breadth; while a tre- 
mendous lower jaw, from twenty-five to thirty in 
length, thickly studded with conical, curved teeth, ten 
or twelve inches long, is moved as adroitly as the tail, 
and both, when running on his side, with a power 
that woald crush a ship, and a noise like thunder, 
lo these irresistible faculties he possesses the agility 
of the salmon, leaping from the water, and—as in the 
instance of the unfortunate American South-seaman 
in 1821—falling on the decks of ships with a weight 
capable of shattering or sinking the largest. ‘This 
redoubtable animal wars not only with many other 
fish, but with some of the more peaceable of its own 
species, pursuing, attacking, and with its long sharp 
teeth tearing the flesh from the carcases of many of 
the whale-tribe.— Naval Adventures by Lieut. Bowers. 


Stars.—There is in general no difference in the 
telescopic appearance of fixed stars, except what 
arises from difference of magnitude, brilliancy, and 
variety ‘of colour. Aldebaran aud Antares are red 
stars, Lyra and Spica Virginis are beautifully white. 
Bellatrix and Betelgeux, in the shoulders of Orion, 
present a remarkable contrast of colour: Bellatrix is 
white, and Betelgeux of a fiery scintillating lustre. 
Some are orange, others ruddy purple, yellow, and 
crimson. Insulated stars, of a red colour, almost 
as deep as that of blood, occur in many parts of the 
heavens: a most remarkable instance is one of an 
intense ruby red, varying to scarlet. Sirius is ofa 
bluish white, and the most splendid fixed star in the 
heavens.— Time's Telescope for 1834. 


Skeletons discovered.—In July last, at Sizanne, in 
the department of the Maine, twelve skeletons were 
discovered, in the slope of a small hill, and only four 
feet below the surface of the earth. ‘They were sepa- 
rated from each other by a line of rude and un- 
wrought stone. The head of each was covered by a 
flat stone. Each skeleton had a brass collar round 
the neck ; and by the side of the hip-bone, where the 
arms had lain, was a strong ring of brass, which 
opened like the antique bracelets. The first of the 
row had by his side a straight two-edged sword, but 
none of the others had arms. No coins, or any 
article bearing any inscription, from which any light 
on the date of these human remains was discovered, 
was seen near them.— French Paper. 


Past and Present Prices. -— 1t has been said, and 
will be said again, ‘ Why all this fuss about cheap 
food, seeing that we have it cheaper now than we 
had twenty years ago” And we answer the question 
thus :—Twenty years ago, the quartern loaf, it is true, 
was ten-pence haifpenny, and now it is only eight 
pence halfpenny; but as the currency of the country 
(by the account of the land advocates) has finctuated 
fuil thirty per cent since then, it follows that six- 
pence three-farthings now, would be the correspond 
ing price with ten-pence halfpenny in 1813; whereas 
we pay eight pence halfpenny. ‘lhe difference shews 
that we pay higher for our bread than we did then ; 
which is pot to be wondered at, considering that, 
although children multiply, acres do not ; and that 
the population of the present day are required to sub 
sist upon the same growth of food that was had by 
the population of 1813.—Corn Law Magazine. 
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Expense om the Continent.— As to the 
expense of vine 10 in different towns on the continent 
for a single person, at the first-rate inns, bed and 
board, anoually, faring sumpiuously every day, and 
including every expense whatever, I take it to be 
nearly as follows in pounds porting; :—Florence, 100/. 
Carlsruhe, 120/. Weimar, ky dt, Cassel, Dussel- 
dorf, Gottingen, Conere, 2 Leghorn, Darmstadt, 
Manheim, 130/. Utrecht, Heilbronn, 140/. 

Rome, Turin, Spa, Milan, Heidelberg, 150/. 

dam, Cologne, Aix-la- Chapelle, 160/. Naples, Cob- 
leotz, 170/. Amsterdam, Keb!, 180/. Frankfort, 200/. 
Calais, : have not the least doubt a person 
oing to these places, and making an agreement 
Refore - hand to remain some months, would be 
boarded for one-half of jthe sums mentioned, and for 
still less if he went into private lodgiogs. —Keminis 
cences of an Old ‘Traveller. 


Diffusion of Light.— The clouds obscure a great 
part of the sun’s light, but they are never so dense 
as to obstruct it altogether. The light of the sun, 
when it strikes upon the particles of moisture form- 
ing the clouds, is diffused through their whole mass ; 
therefore the light we receive on cloudy days, in- 
stead of coming in parallel rays directly from the 
sun, is diffused among the vapours in the air, which 
thus become a great reservoir of light, and transmit 
it to the earth in various directions. Even ‘on the 
clearest day, a great portion of the light from the suo 
is diffused by the vapours of the atmosphere. It is 
this diffusion of the light that produces the bright 
appearance of the sky. It is also to the diffusion of 
light by the vapours of the atmosphere that we are 
indebted for the twilight that ushers in the day, and 
cheers its departure. In a perfectly transparent at- 
mosphere we should be left in darkness the iustaot 
the sun was set ; buat the clouds and vapours reflect 
the sun’s diffused light, long after he is below the 
horizon, and during the summer months spread a 
genial twilight throughout the night.— Philosophical 
Conversat+ons. 

The Crocodile’s tooth-picker.—\ have frequently seen 
on the banks of the Nile a bird about the size of a 
dove, or perhaps rather ae ok of handsome plumage, 
and making a twittering when on the wing. It hasa 
peculiar motion of the head, as if nodding to some 
one near it, at the same time turning to the right and 
left, and making its congé twice or thrice before its 
departure ; a mark of politeness I never before met 
with in any of the feathered tribe. 1 was told that it 
was called Suksaque, or Suk-sack, and that tradition 
had assigned to it the habit of entering the mouth of 
the crocodile, when pa gen | in the sun on a sand- 
bank, for the purpose “ae ing away what might be 
adhering to his teeth. his being dope, it gives the 
crocodile a hint of its wish to depart. The reptile 
immediately opens its jaws, and permits ita animated 
tooth pick to fly away.— Madoz's Travels. 


Kangaroo Island.—In the French voyage of dis- 
covery, by Messrs. Peron and Freycinet, we find the 
following account of these interesting animals, then 
little known or disturbed by Europeans. ‘‘ No traces 
of the abode of man are to be observed here, and we 
saw but three species of the mammalia ; ove of these 
belongs to the handsome genus dasyurus ; the other 
two are new species, and appear to be the largest of 
the kangaroo tribe. Many of these animals are here 
of the height of a man, and more when, sitting on 
their hind legs and tail, they hold their body erect. 

rom the favourable circumstance of the absence of 
every enemy, these large quadrupeds have multi- 
plied very considerably in this island; they associate 
there in large herds. In some spots which they are 
in the habit of eqnonsiee f regularly, the earth is so 
trodden, that not lade of herbage remains. Large 
pathways opening into the heart of the woods, abut 
upon the seashore from every part of the interior ; 
these paths, which cross in every direction, are 
throug! _ firmly beaten ; one might be led to sup- 
a at first sight, that the i 4 must be inhabited 

a@ numerous and active population, This abun- 


p ae of kangaroos, ae the chase as easy as 


productive, we were enabled to procure twenty- 
seven, which we carried on board our ship alive, 
independent of those which were killed and eaten by 
the crew. ‘This valuable acquisition oost as neither 
ammunition nor labour; one single dog was our 
purveyor: trained by the English fishermen to this 
description of chase, he pursued the kangaroos, and 
having Overtaken them, he immediately killed them 
by tearing the carotid arteries.— Voyage de Découvertes. 

Settlements in Greece.— Many Englishmen have 
made purchases of land in Greece, and among them 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who has bought a very fine 
estate in the environs of Athens, The admiral has 
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also built a very large house, which he has since sold 
to king Otho, and with the money has bought the 
seven islands—called the Petales, to the south-west 
of Euboea. A great number of Maltese have entered 
Greece as artisans and agriculturists. This is a great 
advantage, as Greece was much iv want of such men, 
—Suabian Mercury. 
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